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Obviously ił was too hot last August for this Great Horned Owi to 
gwe a hoot about ceremony. Brattleboro photographer Henry Ord caught 
the bird with its taił feathers down in Broad Brook near Guilford. 
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A decade in the making, 
a new attraction 

opens in Woodstock. 

ILLINGS FARM & MUSEUM 


By Marjorie Ryerson 
Photographs by Alan W. Perkins 


L ate in the afternoon under a gold 
tent, four hundred guests tried to 
iescape the unseasonably hot June 
sun. Promptly at 5 o'clock, Laurence 
Rockefeller stepped to the podium and 
began the dedication for which they all 
had gathered. "We hope to recapture the 
traditional values of Vermont which 
Frederick Billings cherished and exem- 
plified through his life," Rockefeller said. 
"To me, these values are exemplified by 
hard work, thrift, honesty and self-reli- 
ance graced by humility, fortified by 
hope for the futurę and nourished by an 
innate faith and trust in God." Mary 
French Rockefeller, his wife and Bill¬ 
ings^ granddaughter, concluded the brief 
ceremony with a prayer. Then, as four 
Belgian draft horses provided entertain- 
ment by pulling a vintage Wilson meat- 
packing wagon, the guests began nib- 
bling on shrimp and sipping champagne. 
It was an extraordinary dedication for a 
farm, but this is no ordinary farm. 

The Billings Farm and Museum, 
opened one year ago, is a working farm 
with a herd of 70 Jerseys and a breath- 
taking collection of 12,000 artifacts that 
have been assembled to depict farm fam- 
ily and community life in 1890, the year 
that Woodstock conservationist Freder¬ 
ick Billings died. As Rockefeller madę 
elear in his dedication, however, the farm 
and museum do not present objects as 
much as they represent values. They are 
lush proof that the special ąualities dis- 
tinguishing life in the Green Mountains 
are ąualities that have been safely carried 
from the last century through the trans- 
formations of the 20th century. In the 
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still hush of the museum, while a herd 
of Jerseys grazes only a hundred yards 
away, this fact comes home. 

As the name implies, the museum and 
farm are thoroughly intertwined, sharing 
not only a theme but as picturesąue a 
setting as can be found anywhere in the 
State. The farm itself, the renowned Bill¬ 
ings Jersey Dairy Farm, is located mostly 
within the village limits of Woodstock 
on choice, rich farmland, some 50 acres 
of which are fiat and border the Ottau- 
ąuechee River. The museum has been 
carefully and discreetly incorporated 
into this scene, occupying the farnTs 
"Upper Barns" and a thoughtfully de- 
signed newer building that blends into 
the farmscape. 



The original farm on the site was 
started by Charles Marsh in 1806 and 
then inherited by his son, George Perkins 
Marsh, who went on to make a name for 
himself as the acknowledged father of 
the American conservation movement. 
MarslTs wise land management practices 
caught the attention of Frederick Bill¬ 
ings, a Woodstock native son who madę 
his fortunę in California as a lawyer dur- 
ing the Gold Rush and who returned to 
Woodstock in 1869 and purchased the 
Marsh homestead. Billings continued to 
operate the farm with the same conser- 
vative wisdom that Marsh had shown, 
but he had other ambitions as well. Im- 
porting cattle from the Isle of Jersey, he 
developed a model herd and used his herd 
to teach other farmers about good breed- 
ing and care. Gradually he bought up ad- 
joining land until, at his death, the 
Billings farm comprised 2000 acres. 

Billings's granddaughter, Mary French 
Rockefeller, inherited part of the estate 
in 1950. Twenty years earlier, she had 
married Laurence Rockefeller, who 
shared her admiration for her grand- 
father. Together, the Rockefellers re- 
stored Billings's Victorian mansion 
across the road from the farm, and 
worked to ensure the farnTs continued 
viability. 

A decade after Mary Rockefeller came 
into the Billings's inheritance, she and 
her husband decided to spend morę of 
their time in Woodstock. Before the next 
decade had expired, they had created the 
Woodstock Foundation, whose purpose 
is, in the words of its current president, 
Thomas Debevoise, "to spend its money 






Among the celebrators at the dedication of thc 
Billings Farm attd Museum zuere Mary and Laurence 
Rockefeller ; second and fifth from left beloiu; 
Thomas Debevoise and Scott Hastings, tliird and seventh 
from left; and a herd of prize-winning Jerseys. 
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for the charitable, religious, scientific 
and spiritual benefit of Woodstock." 

Scott Hastings's reąuest was one of 
several thousand that madę its way to 
the Foundation in 1973. A folklorist and 
teacher from Woodstock, Hastings pro- 
posed starting a museum on the farm. 
The Foundation was intrigued by the 
idea and hired him as a consultant. For 
the first year or two he was the only per¬ 
son at work on the project. As the idea 
became morę concrete, however, com- 
mitment to the project increased pro- 
portionately. Eventually, with the help 
of a smali Staff, Hastings began hiring 
architects and designers, and assembling 
the monumental collection of artifacts 
now on display. Approximately half the 
collection came from East-Central Ver- 
mont, thanks to the scavenging energies 
of Hastings,- the other half was secured 
from the Wentworth and Charlotte Blod- 
gett collection in Bradford. 

"It is the only museum in the country 
targeted to a particular period," Debe- 
voise says. "And the Foundation used the 
country's most knowledgeable museum- 


Amid the dramatic splendor of siatę floors, 
wood posts and soaring spaces, the 
Museum's designers have created 
settings for 11 major exhibits. 


designing talents in putting it together." 
In saying this, Debevoise is acknowledg- 
ing the breadth of human and economic 
resources that brought the museum to 
rich fruition within such a relatively 
short span of time. During the latter 
years of the planning, 16,000 sąuare feet 
of space was renovated to accommodate 
the exhibits ; the exhibits themselves 
were planned by Design and Production, 
Inc. of Alexandria, Va., which helped to 
design Disney's EPCOT; and a new entry 
building was constructed that resembled 
externally the museunTs old, brown 
barns, but which contains a modern au- 
ditorium capable of seating 40 people for 
the museunTs introductory film, a gift 
shop and an elevator for the handicapped. 

"The most significant thing about this 
museum is that it is intended to portray 
the values of farming, not just the arti¬ 
facts," says William Brown, who became 


the museunTs director at the beginning 
of this year. "It shows how people in 
1890 organized their lives not only with 
respect to the objects in them, but also 
with respect to what they believed in." 

According to Brown, farmers in 1890 
were able "to govern their communities 
through town meetings in a way not 
done before. The tasks they shared dur¬ 
ing the course of the year proved they 
lived in a community in much morę than 
a geographical sense. They lived with a 
sense of identity and loyalty, and assisted 
each other in time of need by sharing 
skills and knowledge." 

The tangible traces of these values are 
displayed in four large rooms filled with 
a variety of displays. Some are life-sized 
replicas of a complete scene, including a 
yillage school, a church, a fully-stocked 
dry goods storę, a town meetinghouse 
and a farmhouse. Twenty-two smaller 
displays show typical operations of the 
era, such as ice-cutting, sugaring, butter 
making, dairying, fence building and log- 
ging. Smali collections within the bigger 
collections include samples of ąuilts, Yer- 
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Billings Farm & Museum open daily, 
June 2 through October, 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission. 


mont stoneware, butter-making eąuip- 
ment, toys, lamps, medical artifacts, bas- 
kets, tinware, hay knives and spades and 
horse-drawn machinery. 

Even the barns themselves are an im- 
portant part of the history within the 
museum. Three of them have magnif- 
icent stone floors. Hastings referred to 
the barns as "the biggest attraction" in 
the museum. 

Each of the displays has been finished 
with a fine eye for detail. The farm veg- 
etables represented are only one example 
of that lavish attention. To ensure that 
the vegetables were authentic to the 
1890s, the museum obtained seeds from 
the Cornell University Experimental 
Seeds Laboratory and sowed them in 
Woodstock during the spring of 1982. 
The vegetables grown from those seeds 

— turnips, pumpkins, beets and sąuash 

— were then sent to the museunTs de¬ 
signer in Virginia so that he could use 
them as models in making permanent 
replicas for the exhibits. 

Upstairs from the vegetables is an 
eąually remarkable cut-away of a two- 
story farmhouse, complete with a 
kitchen, dining room, living room, bed- 
room and functional attic. A life-sized 
model of a young girl, dressed in high 
boots and layered wool skirts, helps her 
mother prepare a meal. In the bedroom, 
a basin and pitcher are on a washstand 
by the door. Parading around the walls 
of the living room is a stencil cut from 
a handcut pattern which was, in tum, 


reproduced from a stencil discovered in 
a Woodstock home dating from the late 
19th century. 

Around the corner from the house are 
many morę exhibits, large and smali, 
each finished with the same careful de¬ 
tail and each revealing in some subtle 
way Vermonters' sensitivity to the nat- 
ural cycles that dominated and ordered 
their lives in 1890. In one corner is a 
mapie sugaring display complete with 
fresh footprints in the snów and a real 
tree. Elsewhere, a dog treadmill is just 
one reminder of how farmers harnessed 
the power at hand to lighten their heavy 
loads. Near the end of the exhibits is a 
display case fuli of apple parers ; one has 
a partially peeled apple lodged in it. The 
point is elear: The work is never done. 

If, at times, the wealth of information 
seems overwhelming, it is also invalu- 
able, especially in a State that suffers 
from a paucity of good, historical re- 
search. "The history of Vermont has not 
been well documented," Brown explains. 


The Billings Museum's 
exhibits were designed to 
be interpretive and 
contemplative f rather 
than active reereations 
of past work and lives. 


"Very few books have been published on 
Vermont, and very, very few scholarly 
works. Even less materiał exists that is 
comprehensive on the history of agri- 
culture in the State. There is little por- 
traying the aesthetics, values, tools and 
techniąues of the past. Most of the his- 
tories are about battles and generals and 
such. 

"The extraordinary gets written down. 
The ordinary is often forgotten. The his¬ 
tory of livelihoods and attitudes has not 
been documented very well. In this mu¬ 
seum, we are trying not only to preserve 
the pieces of history we do have, but we 
are also hoping to encourage research by 
others into those histories. One of my 
high hopes is that the museum will pro- 
mote just that kind of research." 

In the Lower Barns visitors can see 
what twists farm work has taken in the 
past hundred years. A walkway runs 
from the museum into the spotlessly 
clean dairy barns where Robert Lord 
oversees a herd of 70 Jerseys that has 
continued to set records and win ribbons 
throughout the years of construction of 
the adjacent museum. The cattle have 
oak stanchions, automatic feeders, milk 
pipelines and glass walls for the milk 
storage areas so the operations can be 
viewed easily. The breeding stock off- 
spring are valued at up to $15,000 apiece. 

In addition to the award-winning Jer¬ 
seys, the farm includes two teams of Bel- 
gian horses. Although they are used 
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According to Scott Hastings, zuhose dream the Billings 
Museum manifests , the exhihitions portray the lives of 
Vermonters in 1890. If the portrayal is of necessity 
incomplete, it nonetheless demonstrates, in his words, 
that "their lives were very rich and complex." 




occasionally for sleigh and wagon rides 
throughout historie Woodstock, they ac- 
tually earn their keep on the farm as 
work horses. 

The farm operation is not a part of the 
Foundation. Unlike the museum, which 
is non-profit and operates only from 
early June through the end of Oc- 
tober, the farm is a commercial, contin- 
uous enterprise. Nevertheless, these two 
entities comprising the Billings Farm and 
Museum function in tandem and the 
message they impart is unmistakable: 
During the past century, our technology 
has grown awesomely morę sophisti- 
cated, our clothing much simpler and our 
tools morę specialized. They also reveal, 
however, that farming in 1980 is much 
like farming was in 1890; that it remains 
a satisfying profession binding people to 
the soil on which they live. Through the 
cycle of the seasons, year after year, the 
values of working the land have perse- 
vered, unscathed. 
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The Warm and Winsome 

ALLOOMSAC INN 


By Brent Filson 


Photographs by Phaneuf/Gurdziel 


At FIRST glimpse it's a startling sight, 
-Z^this enormous, weathered edifice 
soaring among century-old sugar maples 
to a fifth story, glass-enclosed belvedere. 
Unmanicured and unpainted, the Wal- 
loomsac Inn is incongruous amid the 
lush lawns and fresh paint of Old Ben- 
nington. In fact, it's easy to jump to the 
conclusion that the Inn has been aban- 
doned. However, behind the scores of 
Windows hang clean white curtains; 
leading onto the veranda are French 
doors flung open to catch cross-breezes; 
and surrounding the Inn is a lawn that's 


freshly mowed. The Walloomsac Inn is 
indeed open, and although meals are no 
longer being served to guests and only 15 
of the 51 rooms are available today for 
accommodation, the Inn is still provid- 
ing a way station for travelers from this 
country and abroad, just as it has been 
every year for morę than two centuries. 

In other ways, the Inn is eąually un- 
changed: It remains, as it has always 
been, a family affair. Owned and man- 
aged by Martha Berry, a round, bespec- 
tacled woman in her late fifties, with 
help from her three married daughters 



In 1900 Walter Berry added this veranda to the Walloomsac's facade, 
and summer guests have been lounging here ever sińce. 


and twin granddaughters, the Walloom¬ 
sac is both inn and home, and the Berrys 
are proudly protective of both. "It's like 
our private home which we open to 
guests from Memoriał Day to November 
first of every year," says Berry. 

The name Walloomsac, itself a bit in¬ 
congruous amid the classicism of Ben- 
nington, derives from the Dutch word, 
wallumschaik, which translates as "wal- 
lunTs patent," the name of land granted 
in 1739 by New York and later claimed 
by Vermont. Located at a strategie Bos- 
ton/Albany, New York/Montreal cross- 
roads, the Inn was a widely popular 
stopover until the advent of the auto¬ 
mobile. In fact, so popular has the Inn 
been over the decades and centuries sińce 
it was first erected that three new wings 
as well as an additional story have been 
added to the original structure. 

Most of the rooms in those additions 
are closed now, however. In the foyer, 
where guests register at an old, oak cor- 
ner-desk and where dusty horse-and-car- 
riage travelers once wet their dry throats 
with beer and ale piped from the cool 
cellars below, an ancient, key-wound, 
eight-day schoolhouse clock punctuates 
the quiet with a steady staccato. Occa- 
sionally, a car or truck passing on the 
highway just beyond the columned ver- 
anda supplies vibrato. On the wali beside 
the clock hangs a now disused, gold- 
numbered antiąue Sibley and Pittman 
"enunciator" that guests once used to 
signal for room service: one beli for a beli 
boy ; two bells for ice water,* three bells 
for a chamber maid; and four bells for 
hot water. Across the foyer in a glass case 
are candlesticks, gas jets, whale oil 
lamps, and ancient electric and incan- 
descent light bulbs (G.E. 60 watt Mazdas) 
— a collection of all the kinds of lighting 
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Amotig the anticjue treats awaiting 
guests is this hand-stencilled 
wallpaper from Parts. 


devices that have been used at the Inn. 

As if to emphasize that the Inn has not 
always been this ąuiet, Berry brings out 
a guest register with the signature of Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt penned on the thick, 
red-lined paper, and dated October 1894. 
She relates that Mrs. Roosevelt's planned 
stay of just a few days was extended to 
several weeks when one of the children 
contracted scarlet fever and the family 
was ąuarantined. 

Certainly the Walloomsac parlor that 
the Roosevelts walked through 90 years 
ago was not too dissimilar from the par¬ 
lor today. Even then the walls were dec- 
orated with a tintype portraying the first 
settlers of Old Bennington as aging pa- 
triarchs clutching canes and swords. Per- 
haps the Roosevelts gazed, too, upon the 
portrait in the parlor of the chisel-faced 
William Ellery Channing, one of the 
great leaders of the United States Abo- 
litionist Movement. Channing reputedly 
died in the Inn while on a speaking tour 
of the area. At the bottom of the portrait 
are the words: "In this ąuiet house 
among the hills, he died at sunset, Oct. 
2, 1842." 

Channing's portrait faces across one 
wing of the double parlor, which is also 
graced with pillared archways, ten-foot 
high ccilings, French doors, antiąue fur- 
niture, Steel engravings and twin, floor- 
to-ceiling, gilt-leafed mirrors. According 
to Berry's daughter, Donna, "Those 
mirrors are supposed to be two hundred 
years old. Thcy were brought over from 
England. How they got those mirrors all 
the way here without breaking thcm Pil 
never know." 

Donna grew up in the Inn, wherc the 


Berrys have always occupied a part of the 
second floor, and remembers Walt Dis¬ 
ney staying there for a few days when 
she was a child, but she also remembers 
the less heady experiences of having to 
live in a place where the guests' word was 
law and where she had to curtail much 
of her playing. She recalls that she was 
allowed by her parents to bring only one 
doli and one book down to the parlor and 
that she could not wear pajamas there. 

Although the Inn stands in good his- 
torical company — surrounded by the 
rich history of the Bennington region — 
it has a legacy all its own. No smali part 
of this legacy stems from the controversy 
surrounding the year in which the Rev- 
erend Jedidiah Dewey is said to have 
built the Inn for his son, Elijah. The Ber¬ 
rys claim it was 1764, and have put that 
year on the Inn's Street sign, but Eugene 
Kosche, senior curator at the Bennington 
Museum is less certain: "A diligent 
search of our records has turned up no 
conclusive proof of the early datę the Inn 
was built." Nevertheless, there is no 
doubt that it was in fuli operation during 
the Revolutionary War. While landlord 
Elijah Dewey was down the road making 
war against the British, Mrs. Dewey and 
her daughter managed the hostelry in his 
absence. Legend has it that when the first 
governor of Yermont madę his first trip 


to Bennington, he happened to arrive on 
the day of the Battle, in August 1777. He 
walked past the wide, oak doors that still 
stand in the Walloomsac and asked for a 
dinner menu. Instead he got a tongue- 
lashing from the outspoken Mrs. Dewey. 
"You ought to be ashamed of yourself 
looking for something to eat," she is re- 
puted to have scolded. "You ought to be 
out fighting the same as my husband, 
brother and sons are doing." Only after 
the governor assured her that he had rid- 
den hard for three nights and two days, 
did she serve him food. A couple of days 
later Mrs. Dewey no doubt sweated her- 
self, this time over the Inn's stoves when 
she was asked to supply meals to some 
700 Hessians who had been captured at 
the Battle and shoe-horned for a night 
into the 40- by 50-foot meetinghouse be- 
fore beginning their trek to Boston. Pos- 
sibly Mrs. Dewey also cooked when 
Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson and 
Congressman James Madison spent the 
night in the Inn in June of 1791 during 
their well-documented journey through 
the area. 

Until the turn of the next century, the 
Inn had a series of owners, but in 1891, 
Walter H. Berry, a railroad executive, 
purchased the establishment. He changed 
its name from Dewey Tavern, which it 
had borne sińce its earliest days, to the 
Walloomsac Inn, added a wing and the 



The Inn's parlors, just like its rooms, combine 
comfort and histori/ in equal parts. 
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veranda, and proceeded to inaugurate an 
era of one-family ownership that has 
lasted until today. Following Walter Ber- 
ry's death early in this century, his son 
Walter Berry Jr. took over the manage- 
ment and carried on in that endeavor un¬ 
til his death in 1982. Today, with Martha 
Berry and her daughters managing and 
maintaining the Inn, it looks as if the 
Walloomsac will be a part of the Berry 
family for years to come. 

"This is our home," Donna says. "We 
are a part of this house, and it's a part of 
us. My father died here and so did my 
grandfather. My sisters and I were raised 
here. I feel very protective of the WaT 
loomsac. Certain areas of the Inn are 
open to the public, but there are other 
areas that are private and that nobody but 
the family can enter." 

Her independent attitude is mani- 
fested most vividly by the Walloomsac^ 
clapboards, which the Berrys have not 
painted in decades. In 1976, the Vermont 
Division for Historie Preservation with- 
drew monies it had offered to match 
money raised locally to have the Wal¬ 
loomsac painted for the Bicentennial. 
The Division's grants administrator con- 
tended, "It would be totally improper for 
the Division to have involvement in 
a project where the owner is apparently 
determined to severely limit his involve- 
ment." According to an account in the 
local newspaper, the Berrys had named 
seven stipulations to their agreement for 


having the Inn painted, including: 
"There cannot be men putting up ladders 
and/or staging to the annoyance and dis- 
comfort of our guests." Commenting on 
the scrubbed project, Donna says: "It's 
our business what we do with our 
house." 

One change that has occurred in an 
establishment that has changed little 
over the decades is that meals are no 
longer being served there. A Ripley’s Be- 
lieve It or Not brief in the 1930s reported 
that meals had been served daily in the 



Tłte Walloomsac's long and rich 
history accounts for its eclectic 
decor, which includes not only two- 
hundred-year-old mirrors but the 
Yictorian fumiture pictured here. 


Walloomsac Inn sińce the Revolutionary 
War. That claim cannot be verified, but 
the Berrys alone served meals daily for 
50 years before gas rationing during 
World War II so severely curtailed the 
number of dining guests that the kitchen 
was finally closed. After the war ended, 
the Berrys began serving meals again, but 
in 1972 they decided to close the kitch¬ 
en for good. "My husband and I had run 
the dining room," Berry says. "He was 
the chef and I did the waiting. Our chil 
dren helped out as much as they could. 
We didn't have any specialties; it was 
family style. But it got to be too much 
work for us. We only had one vacation 
in three decades. So we decided to close 
it down." 

This has not deterred guests, however, 
who still come to the Walloomsac Inn 
from all over the United States and Eu¬ 
ropę. "Some guests have been coming 
here for 35 to 40 years," Donna declares 

When asked about those guests who 
may have been there much longer. spec 
trał guests of New England inn lorę, 
Berry stands firm against any hint that 
there might be whispering shadows turn 
ing and drifting through the third floor 
bedrooms, which a century-and-a-half 
ago had been a ballroom "There are no 
ghosts in the Walloomsac," Berry main 
tains. "At least, nonę of our family has 
heard or seen one. I guess you have to 
believe in ghosts for them to appear. I 
don't believe in them at all " 
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IDSUMMER 

A Festwal of Yermont Musie and Art 


By Mark Greenberg 
Photographs by Richard Howard 


M argaret MacArthur of Marlboro sat under the 
trees on the campus of Vermont College in Mont- 
pelier on a cool afternoon last June singing old 
songs as people gathered to listen. Nearby, Armand Piche of 
Burlington was turning horsehair into fishline. Beyond him, 
the Onion River Jass Band drew a crowd with its renderings of 
old New Orleans tunes. Not far away morę people were col- 
lecting to watch the Ed Larkin Old Time Contra Dancers of 
Tunbridge. Meanwhile, a curious crowd was captivated by the 
Plainfield Village Gamelan, the Hrst traditional Javanese gong 
orchestra to be built in the West. Throughout the day were 
exhibits of hand-made musical instruments and of striking, 
original works by untutored, grass-roots artists; demonstra- 
tions of various folk arts ; and both artistic and musical activ- 
ities for and featuring children. 

The event was Midsummer: A Festival of Vermont Musie 
and Art. It was the second such festival, two years later, some- 
what smaller in size than the first, and relocated — from the 
vastness of Shelburne Farms to the morę intimate Montpelier 
setting. The sponsors had changed as well, from Vermont Pub¬ 
lic Radio to the Onion River Arts Council, Vermont College 
and the Vermont Council on the Arts, with considerable as- 
sistance from the National Endowment for the Arts, Mont¬ 
pelier on the Move, the Vermont Council on the Humanities 
and Public Issues, the Herman Gold¬ 
man Foundation, I.B.M., National Life 
Insurance Co., H. A. Manosh Co., and 
hundreds of community businesses 
and volunteers. In fact, one of the 
greatest rewards of the Festival, ac- 
cording to Onion River's Executive 
Director, Chris Wood, lay in its 
"bringing together all different ele- 
ments in the community that don't 
necessarily work together. In that 
sense alone, it was, indeed, a festival." 

If the sponsorship and location of 
Midsummer had changed, however, 
the purpose had not. That, according 
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to Program Director Michael Levine, was to "provide a show- 
case for performers and artists who cali Vermont their home 
and who we can proudly say are our neighbors." The emphasis 
remained on acoustic musie and on a program that would be 
accessible, entertaining and stimulating to people of all ages 
and backgrounds. 

It was a purpose the planners of Midsummer '83 chose to 
interpret broadly. They wished, as had the planners of the first 
Midsummer, to present examples of Vermont musie from out- 
side the strictly "folk" sphere. Hence the FestivaPs evening 
concert included sets by popular singer-songwriter-pianist, 
John Cassel, and by the state's newest musical phenomenon, 
the Chapped Lips, a four-woman a capella group. 

Concurrently, the planners of the second Midsummer de- 
cided to expand the role of traditional Vermont folklife in the 
Festival. Through a grant from the National Endowment for 
the Arts and with the help of Vermont State Folklorist Jane 
Beck, the Midsummer Vermont Folklife Project sought out and 
presented representatives of a yariety of the state's artistic and 
musical traditions: crafts, from Piche's fishline to Gussie Lev- 
arn's dried apple dolls ; musie, from Franco-American fiddling 
to old country songs ; dancing, from Abenaki ceremonies to 
old-time sąuares; and verbal folklore, from schoolhouse reci- 
tations to Yankee witticisms. According to Ellen McCulloch- 
Lovell, then executive director of the 
Vermont Council on the Arts, "We are 
creating a festival that acclaims our 
own outstanding practitioners in both 
traditional and popular forms." 

In so doing, Midsummer responded 
directly and exuberantly to the 1982 
Govemor's Conference on the Futurę 
of Vermont's Heritage, which called 
for the fostering of public understand- 
ing and for education dealing with the 
roots of the statek cultural history. 
Governor Snelling reciprocated by 
officially proclaiming June 25, 1983, 
"Yermont Folklife and Heritage Day." 



1983 Midsummer symbol by Mary Azarian 








Five stages permitted simultaneous 
performatices, and there were 
performers aplenty. Above, the 
Ed Larkin Old Time Contra Dancers 
execute a dance of the 1800s. 
Left, Tom Azarian on banjo and 
Mark Greenberg harmonize on a 
folk song. Glen Bombardier , right; 
is the third generation of 
Beaudoins to treat Yermonters 
to traditional Franco-American 
dance and musie. Below, the 
Green Mountain Cloggers 
demonstrate their "Vennont-style" 
Appalachian clogging. 
























Jane Beck was also pleased with the attention given to tra- 
dition. "This kind of festival gives people a uniąue sampling 
they couldn't get elsewhere of the real variety of Vermont life/ ; 
she said. "This was the first time traditional culture in Ver- 
mont was given such a good sampling." 

“What on earth we’re coming to 
Does anybody knowl 
For everything has changed so much 
Since fifty years ago. ” 

— “Fifty Years Ago" as sung by Margaret MacArthur 


What is Vermont's "traditional culture?" To use a slightly 
different phrase, what is its "folklore?" Broadly interpreted, 
both terms refer to activities and their products that are passed 
on informally from generation to generation, usually within a 
family or community. Under the shade of the Vermont College 
maples, Newton Washburn chatted with the festival-goers who 
stopped to watch him make a basket the same way his family 
madę baskets years ago in Stowe. Across the campus, eight- 
year-old Glen Bombardier lifted his fiddle and launched into 
"The Joys of Quebec," a tune learned from his grandfather, the 
late and widely admired Vermont fiddler, Louis Beaudoin. 

The young Bombardier would fit nicely into the scholars' 
traditional three-generation test of folklore. However, accord- 
ing to Jennifer Quinn, ethnomusicologist and curator of the 
Flanders Ballad Collection at Middlebury College, that crite- 
rion is no longer applied as rigidly, partly as a result of the 
technological and social changes of the past hundred years on 
all our lives. Nonetheless, Quinn points out, anything that is 
to be considered part of folklore must still exist predominantly 
in orał tradition. She also cautioned that as a result of the 
process of orał transmission (as anyone who has ever played 
the gamę of "telephone" knows), different versions will exist 
of the same song, story, dance, or recipe, each claimed, often 
rightly, to be the correct one. It is this diversity — this strange 
combination of communal knowledge and individual practice 
— that gives folklore much of its aesthetic excitement as well 
as its anthropological value. 

Whatever folklore is, however, it is certainly not stagnant. 
"Folk songs," Phillips Barry wrote in 1934 in his foreword to 
The New Green Mountain Songster,” [are] living organisms, 
subject to perpetual growth and change." That proposition can 
be well demonstrated in Vermont, which Barry points out was 
the home of the first known American "folk singer." 

He is known to us only, in his own words, as "An Old 
Revolutionary Soldier of Sandgate," a man "in the habit of 
singing songs." There may have been many such men, but this 
one went one step further. In 1823, and apparently at the urging 
of friends, he published The Green-Mountain Songster , which 
contained a sampler of songs. The songs would, he maintained, 
"principally tend ... to expel melancholy and cheer the droop- 
ing spirit," and his song book comprised the first collection of 
American folk songs. 

Morę than a century later many people felt that Vermont 
had no morę such songs. Another group of collectors, led by 
Helen Hartness Flanders, proved them wrong. During the 
1930s Flanders, George Brown and others searched for "Child 
Ballads," centuries-old narrative songs that originated in the 
British Isles and that have come to be associated with Professor 
Francis James Child, an Englishman who devoted his career to 
collecting popular ballads. What Flanders and her associates 
found in the State was a surprising abundance of such songs, 
which they recorded on wax, disc and tape, and published in 



The Brattleboro Brass Contradance Band offered 
the Midsummer celebrators an opportunity to 
practice a little fancy footzuork themselves. 
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For 30 years, the Pony Boys were one of Vermont's most popular bands. 


John Cassel at the ivories. 



Scott Hastings on the pip es. 



Folk art was a visual counterpoint to the musie. 




The Hurstins, above, and the Plain- 
field Village Gamelan, left, high- 
light Vermont's musical variety. 




















collections such as The New Green Mountain Songster. As 
Barry noted in his foreword to that volume, Vermont was "tied 
with Virginia and second only to Maine" in the number of 
Child Ballads collected. 

Flanders and her associates found much morę, however. 
Along with ballads, thcy uncovered childrcn's songs, fiddlc 
tunes, poems and just plain songs, some from unknown 
sources, somc with their origins in popular musie. Today, field 
recordings of approximately 4000 songs are housed in the Flan¬ 
ders Ballad Collection at Middlebury College. Collected from 
non-professional singers, this wealth of materiał clearly con- 
stitutes what the old soldicr had in mind. "A song," he had 
written, "is but a song." 

Folklore is less easily defined but continual change is at its 
core. In Vermont the First folklore was that of the first folk — 
the Abenaki Indians, who set up camps along the Missisąuoi 
River, in the Lakę Champlain region and in the vicinity of St. 
Albans. From the 1600s through the present, each successive 
wave of immigration has introduced new folkways to the State. 
At the same time, the various cultures that have come to 
Vermont have, inevitably, intermingled and adapted their tra- 
ditions to their new social, cultural, political, and physical 
climate. Perhaps the most evident example of this process is 
the effect of French Canadian culture, represented at Midsum- 
mer by the limber fiddling of Wilfred Guillctte and Joe Gagne, 
and by the singing, dancing, and playing of the Bcaudoin fannly. 

Moreover, everyone continues to bc affected by the changes 
wrought by time and its sometimes-cohort, progress. Culture, 
in short, and often despite itself, participates in the "folk proc¬ 
ess." The ąuestion sung by Margaret MacArthur in "Fifty Years 
Ago" can be asked at any time. 

“We don’t do nothin’ fancy.” 

— Eleanor Martin 

Through the Folklife Project, Midsummer sought to provide 
evidence of the rangę and enduring naturę of the folk process 
in Vermont. As night fell and a crowd filled the tent, Córa 
Bardwell stood in front of the audience just as she must have 
stood before her Dover classmates decades earlier and recited 
"A Vermonter in the Dakotas." She delighted in every word. 
Earlier, Norman Kennedy, an internationally recognized singer 
and weaver, took the audience back to the roots of Anglo-Saxon 
New England tradition. Born and raised among the shipbuilders 
of Aberdeen, Scotland, Kennedy now resides in Kents Corncrs 
and teaches weaving in Marshfield. In a voice both smooth 
and rugged, he sings unaccompanied the ancient songs, many 
in Gaelic, learned hack home from the "old folk." 

He also sings "mouth musie," songs sung not for their stories 
but for their melodies and rhythm; that is, songs to dancc to. 
So does Al Cadorette, an extraordinary sąuare dance callcr from 
Barre. At Midsummer, Cadorette joined forces with the Bills 
Family Band, from Wardsboro, to lead the willing through somc 
"old-time" sąuares. Born of the "plain ąuadrille," these dances 
combine the tunes of popular and traditional country songs 
with older country dance calls. The dozen or so most popular 
dances, such as "The Wabash Cannonball," provide a core of 
"standards" that allows musicians and callers who have nevcr 
met before to play together instantly. 

Cadorette first hcard these calls at "kitchcn junkets" in Ber¬ 
lin. Once a major means of socializing, these dance-and-eat 
get-togethers in a ncighbor's kitchcn became less frcąucnt 
when mass communication began to pcnctratc rural, winter- 
bound Ycrmont. Nonethcless, something of both the naturc 


and spirit of the kitchen junkets (or "tunks" as they're also 
called) remains — along with the old-time sąuare dances — at 
parties and social clubs throughout the State. 

Today, however, those tunes arc likely to be played on elec- 
tric guitars as part of the repertoire of country and western 
hands. Prize-winning fiddler Ron West of Richford often plays 
in such a band and enjoys the newer musie. Yet his pedigree 
goes back generations: his father, uncle, and both grandfathers 
were fiddlers. Moreover, West continues to see himself pri- 
marily as an "old-time fiddler." He plays, as he.did at Mid¬ 
summer, the old tunes in an old-time style and is an active 
member of the preservation-minded Northeast Fiddlers' As- 
sociation. 

Nevertheless, West plays new tunes too, just as progressive 
musicians always have, and listens to styles, via radio and 
records, from everywhere — the south and the west as well as 
the past. "Anything we could learn on the radio or anything 
we heard that we liked, we tried to play," West says. 

That same creed easily applies to the Hurstins. Dorotha 
Parkhurst and Eleanor Martin have been sharing an old More- 
town farmhouse sińce 1962. 

Through these years they have 
been sharing as well their love 
of country musie, much of it 
learned from records, tapes, ra¬ 
dio, T.V. — whatever media 
Parkhurst or Martin could find 
that provided access to the old 
sentimental and religious 
songs. For them, "country mu¬ 
sie" is as much an attitude as 
a style or body of materiał. 

They presented ample evi- 
dence of this attitude at Mid¬ 
summer. Whether playing a 
tune learned as a child from 
lumberjacks, singing a cowboy 
hymn, or rendering a two-gui- 
tar version of the theme from 
"The Flying Nun," the Hur¬ 
stins brought the farmhouse to 
the stage. In a sense, they re- 
versed the work of the radio, 
the first device in the history of mankind to bring the stage to 
the farmhouse. 

Yet, while the radio and its electronic progeny added new 
ways of learning and preserving musie (as had The Green- 
Mountain Songster so many years before), they did not destroy 
the means by which folk traditions had customarily been trans- 
mitted. The process by which the songs were learned and prac- 
ticed remained, for the Hurstins, primarily orał — or morę 
properly aural. Like Ron West, they play what they hear. 

That was true too for many of the musicians to whom the 
Hurstins listened. Some floated in ovcr the airwaves from 
Nashville, Tenn., or Wheeling, W.Va. Some came from no far- 
ther away than Waterbury. 

Beginning in the 1930s, professional and scmi-professional 
Vermont bands sporting names like Shorty and the Bar X Cow- 
boys, and Don Ficlds and the Pony Boys began making the 
rounds of the barn dances, Grange halls, and radio stations that 
featured the newly popular western and hillbilly musie. Much 
of this musie was of genuine folk origin; much of it was also 
what Don Fields called "synthetic." To the players, listeners 
and dancers, however, these distinctions hardly mattered. 



Margaret MacArthur. 
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K eith Wallace of Waterbury, one of Midsummer's tradi- 
tional storytellers, began recounting his stories at Grange 
suppers 50 years ago. The "Baptiste" tale came from Poems 
of Batiste, a collection of French-Canadian stories compiled 
by Daniel Trombley. Wallace heard Trombley spinning his 
stories 30 years ago, when the master storyteller was past 90. 




One time I go shoot someting. 

I don't know what twil be. 

Maybe rabbit, mooserat or coon 
dat climb da tree. 

Long time I walk da wood and den 
what do you suppose? 

I feel one hawful, hawful smell 
dat's coming in my nose. 

I look down on the ground below. 

I look up overhead. 

I tink maybe some big animal is smell 
because she dead. 

I look behind da stump and stone 
and tree dat's all around 

And den I see a little hole 

dat's sticking in da ground. 

Der was some tracks on top dat hole 
dat looked the same as mink. 

I tink maybe she dead down in da hole 
and dat's what make her stink. 

I puli da ramrod off da gun 
and stick it in da hole. 

1 can feel something move down dere. 
I can upon my soul. 

So I give da ramrod two, tree tum 
and twist the hair around; 

Then I puli dat little critter out 
da hole dat's in the ground. 


BAPTISTE HAS BAD BREATH 

She's a pretty little animal. 

Has some white and black. 

A stranger I never see before 

— about as big as cat. 

I say to her "You little cuss. 

I love you most to death." 

But when I start to pick her up, 

I almost lose my breath. 

Some hawful smell was coming to 
my face, to my nose and eye. 
And I tink I could lay right down 
on top da ground and die. 

I never could explain to you 
about dat hawful smell. 

If she was smelling bad before, 
this time she smell like heli. 

I say to her "You little cuss. 

You tink you're pretty smart, 
But let me tell you something 

— the best of friends must part.' 

So I pick up my musket 
dat's laying on a stone 
And I blow that stinking little cuss 
what they cali "kingdom come.' 


And then I start for my own house, 
About one-half mile, maybe. 

But, oh, dat smell I tell you 'bout, 
she come right along with me. 

When I get to my neighbor's house, 
I feel I want a drink. 

But when I open up da door, 

the madam she feel dat stink. 

She throw the dishrag in my face. 
Sacre! But she is mad. 

She say "Get out ah here, Baptiste! 
Your breath is hawful bad." 

And when I get to my own house, 
the place I cali my home, 

Julie is standing on the step 
and watch for see me come. 

But when I climb on top da porch, 
her nose goes in the air. 

She say "Get out ah here, Baptiste, 
you smell worse than a bear!" 

She say again, "Baptiste, 

you smell me most to death. 

Someting you had for dinner 
is give you some bad breath. 

Now let me tell you someting. 

To dis you must agree: 

You never eat no morę mooserat 
so long you live with me!" 


WOLCOTT CORPSE STORY 


A native Vermonter went west and madę famę and 
fortunę, but like so many others, he left word that after 
his decease his remains should be sent back to Vermont 
and buried in the family burial ground. Weil, this was 
done. It so happened that his home town was the town 
of Wolcott. Now, those of you who are familiar with 
Wolcott know that the cemetery is on a very steep side 
hill right at the edge of the village, and this particular 
occasion was late April, and there had just been a snów 
storm the day before. The plot belonging to the family 
was right at the top of the hill, and the undertaker knew 
he could never get his hearse up to the top of the hill. 
But, being an enterprising Vermonter, he hired a farmer 
with a sap sled who just took his gathering tub off and 


chained the coffin onto the sled. The team of horses had 
no problem pulling the whole outfit to the top of the 
hill. However, just as they reached the top, the chain 
broke. The coffin slipped off, went down the hill, and 
across the Street. It was a warm aftemoon and the door 
of the drug storę was open. The coffin slid in through 
the door, down the aisle and came to an abrupt stop at 
the prescription counter in the back of the storę. Weil, 
the jar of the stop caused the lid of the coffin to pop up. 
The corpse came to a sitting position. The druggist was 
behind the counter. He was scared out of his wits but he 
said, "My good man, is there something I can do for you?" 
And the corpse said "Yes, I wish you'd give me something 
to stop this damn coffin." 
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What mattered was the pleasure the musie provided — the 
opportunity to socialize and dance — and the responsive chords 
it touched. 

Don Fields, who along with Helen Hartness Flanders re- 
ceived a 1983 Midsummer Award for his contributions to Ver- 
mont's musical culture, was, by many accounts, the "King of 
the Vermont Cowboys." Together with his fiddle, saxophone, 
and band — the Pony Boys — the genial Fields could draw 800 
people to Hart's Barn in Williston or play to thousands tuned 
in to his live broadcasts over Waterbury radio station WDEV. 
His musie ranged from old fiddle tunes, some recalled from 
the repertoire of his fiddle-playing Canadian father, to popular 
cowboy songs, to flashy Dixieland numbers, to dreamy waltzes 
and sentimental pop standards. Known especially for the rich, 
fuli tonę of his fiddling, Fields could dazzle listeners one min¬ 
utę with an agile "Listen to the Mockingbird," then break their 
hearts the next minutę with an emotion-laden ballad. Over 
the years, he also provided in the Pony Boys a vehicle for many 
musicians to display their talents. At Midsummer, three of 
those former Pony Boys from the early 1950s returned to the 
stage to pay tribute to Fields and to play some of their old 
songs. Fields himself, troubled by ill-health, was unable to 
attend, and his illness added a poignancy to his friends'' and 
colleagues' rousing performance. (He died just a few weeks after 
the festival.) 

However, even in the musie of the Pony Boys, heavily drawn 
from "commercial" sources and played by one-time profes- 
sionals, aspects of tradition remain. Mort "Smokey" Carey, 
Lois Carey and Chuck Donnelly still play their own way, and 
they still play by ear. In that, they differ somewhat from their 
former leader. Fields, although a fine "ear player," could also, 
in Carey's admiring words, "read a sheet of musie like you or 
I'd read a magazine." 

Carey himself is rich with talent, however. At home with 
jazz as well as with country musie, he switched easily from 
fiddle to tenor banjo to guitar as the Pony Boys swung into 
gear for the Midsummer crowd. "Now that's the kind of musie 
my mother likes," whispered Norman Kennedy with glee as 
Smokey took off on an energetic version of "Pm Looking Over 
a Four-leaf Clover." To his right, Lois Carey on accordion and 
Donnelly on guitar provided solid backup as the audience of- 
fered enthusiastic encouragement. At that moment the theo- 


retical debate over whether popular chestnuts such as this are 
really folk songs was academic. 

The Careys and Donnelly, moreover, continue the tradition 
of family music-making that has always been at the heart of 
country and folk musie. Each family has sons who play profes- 
sionally in popular country-rock bands and with whom, in 
ąuieter moments, the two Careys and Donnelly continue to 
share musie at home. 

The Julie Beaudoin Family also makes homemade musie as 
it carries on the Franco-American traditions that Julie's late 
husband, Louis, did so much to promote with his dancing bow, 
fingers and feet. At the same time, Louis's brother, Wilfred, 
has continued performing as La Familie Beaudoin with his wife, 
son, and brother, Bob. Thus the musie continues to branch out 
and to grow. 

It was fitting then, and in the spirit of Midsummer, that 
Glen Bombardier should so excite the crowd. The youngest 
musician performing, Bombardier, along with his three cousins 
and the elementary school-aged children of the Abenaki Youth 
Dance Troup, represented the keepers of the flame in which 
tradition burns brightly and steadily. They are, in Vermont as 
elsewhere, the musieć futurę. 

Like the Festival itself, the Midsummer Vermont Folklife 
Project was not sprawling or splashy. It was Vermont-sized. 
Again like Vermont, it and the traditional musicians, artists, 
dancers and story-tellers who contributed to it co-existed eas¬ 
ily, even naturally, with diverse musie and art all around: Dan¬ 
iel Hecht's "New American Guitar" compositions; Tom 
Azarian's Southern banjo musie and old Armenian tunes; Mi- 
chael Hurley's "Snockgrass;" Bluebird's tight country har- 
monies; and the banners madę by Vermont school children. 
This, after all, is the folk process — the continuing and con- 
tinuous intermingling of people and cultures, the passing on 
and receiving, consciously and unconsciously, of both familiar 
and far-away images, ideas and sounds. As Midsummer madę 
so elear, that process helps us to remember who we are, have 
been, and might yet be. 

Mark Greenberg was Program Director/Researcher, Vermont Folklife 
Project for the 1983 Midsummer Festwal. Midsummer 1984 will be 
held July 14 on the campus of Yermont College in Montpelier. 
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M alibu and Laguna Beach may 
seem a long way in both geography 
and spirit from the cool, blue, balsam- 
shaded lakes of Vermont, but one water 
sport that was born along those sunny 
strands has become a passion with resi- 
dents and visitors alike in the Green 
Mountain State. The sport is boardsail¬ 
ing, or windsurfing as it is sometimes 
called, and Vermonters and guests have 
taken to this sun-belt-bred version of 
sailing with an enthusiasm that has 
madę the Green Mountain State one of 
the strongholds of sailboard activity in 
the nation. In the six or seven years sińce 
sailboards first appeared in Vermont, 
these bright butterflies of the water have 
become a common sight on many of the 
state's morę popular lakes including 
Bomoseen, St. Catherine, Dunmore, Cas- 
pian, Elmore, Willoughby, Memphre- 
magog and, of course, Champlain. In fact, 


one of the sport's greatest attractions is 
that it is suited to almost any of Ver- 
mont's lakes and ponds. Ali any board- 
sailor needs is open water, a sailboard 
and the wind. 

"A sailboard is the most transportable 
form of sailboat," says Pat Weisel of Un- 
derhill, a captain of Lakę Champlain 
Windsurfer Fleet 159. "It's easier to get 
into the water, and it's the only sailboat 
you can carry down a one-person path to 
the beach and put in the water yourself." 

Another reason for the popularity of 
boardsailing is cost: A basie sailboard 
complete with sail can be purchased for 
as little as $700. Moreover, and unlike 
sailboating, there are few auxiliary ex- 
penses. Sailboards reąuire very little 
maintenance, no dock or mooring fees, 
and storę easily. 

'The lakes, Lakę Champlain in partic- 
ular, have always been expensive to use 
until now," explains Burlington dealer 


Dave Brooks. "You had to have a sailboat 
or a powerboat in order to get out on the 
lakę, and that meant a lot of money in 
terms of initial investment, mainte¬ 
nance and storage in the winter. A sail¬ 
board makes using the lakę a lot less 
expensive — and it's a lot of fun." 

The sport originated in California 
around 1967, when Hoyle Schweitzer de- 
signed what he named a "Windsurfer." 
Until it was introduced to Europę a few 
years later, it remained a California phe- 
nomenon. From Europę, however, board¬ 
sailing spread to the Caribbean, where 
Americans rediscovered it. So popular 
has the sport become that it will be in- 
cluded as a provisional event in the 1984 
Olympic Games in Los Angeles this 
summer. Although no Vermont board- 
sailors will be competing in the summer 
games, one resident will be there on the 
sidelines: Dr. lim Russell, who is com- 


pleting a surgery residency in Rutland, is 
a former team member and serves now 
as team doctor and assistant coach for 
the U.S. Sailboard Team. 

The bright colors of sailboard sails can 
be seen on most Vermont lakes, but Lakę 
Champlain and the Burlington area are 
the focus of the sport. The popularity of 
boardsailing on Lakę Champlain has 
never been morę apparent than in 1982, 
when the lakę was the site of the Myers's 
Rum Windsurfer Regatta, one of 10 re- 
gional regattas sponsored by Windsurfing 
International. The competition drew par- 
ticipants from throughout New England 
and proved to be the largest of the 10 
regional events that summer. 

Most Vermont sailboard enthusiasts 
are amateurs, however, racing for token 
prizes such as beer glasses and tee shirts 
in the numerous local regattas and races 
sponsored by such organizations as 
Windsurfer Fleet 159 and Club Edge. 


Fleet 159 sponsors an annual "Skeg and 
Keg" race, which is limited to the Wind¬ 
surfer boards, and Club Edge sponsors 
several open-class races. Incidentally, 
skeg refers to the smali fin at the rear of 
a sailboard that aids in steering, and keg 
is the Container of the traditional bev- 
erage of boardsailors. 

Learning to command one of these 
fleet craft reąuires anywhere between 
one-and-a-half to six hours of basie in- 
struction. After that, it is a matter of 
practice. "It's definitely a 'see and do' 
sport," says Brooks, who adds that a 
boardsailor can become proficient in a 
couple of weeks. 

In many ways, boardsailing is the ul- 
timate in simplicity. Unlike sailboats, 
sailboards have no shrouds, sheets or 
cleats. The boardsailor must substitute 
his body for these and become, in effect, 
an integral part of the craft. 

Once the sail is rigged and the board 
launched, the boardsailor climbs aboard, 
positions himself with the wind at his 
back, lifts the mast and sail out of the 
water and takes hołd of the "wishbone" 
boom that runs on both sides of the sail. 
A universal joint attaching the mast to 
the board frees the sail to move forward 
or baekward and from side to side, de- 
pending on the wind direction. 

Although boardsailing reąuires only an 
average amount of strength, it does re¬ 
ąuire balance and agility. That, according 
to Burlington dealer Gordon Sadler, 
makes it an excellent off-season comple- 
ment to Vermont's favorite win¬ 
ter sport. In fact, Sadler attributes much 
of the popularity of boardsailing in Ver- 
mont to the large number of skiers. 
Diana Hanks of Shelburne agrees: "It's 
a lot like skiing. As a skier, I used to 
dread the summer. Now summer is no 
longer a void." 

Some of the appeal of boardsailing no 
doubt lies in the mysterious urge of hu- 
mans to pursue sport. Some, too, lies in 
the "back-to-basics" ąuality of board¬ 
sailing. Like hang gliding and cycling, the 
eąuipment is relatively simple and non- 
polluting. "It's just you, the board, and 
the wind and water," says Hanks. "It's a 
way to be close to the elements — to pit 
yourself against naturę and see what you 
can do. In that way, it's the same as 
skiing. The water is an entirely different 
world, eąually as moody as the moun- 
tains. It can be very humbling." 

There can be no doubt, however, that 
many boardsailors, even the many am¬ 
ateurs, are lured to the sport by the sheer 
speed and exhilaration. With the excep- 
tion of the legendary Hobie catamaran 


By Larry Floersch 

Photographs by Hanson Carroll 



OARDSAILING 

The Newest Wave 
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Lakę Champlain, the seventh largest 
body of fresh water in the country, 
is a mecca for boardsailors who like 
calm zuater and steady breezes. 


and certain trimarans, nothing under sail 
is faster than a sailboard. It is, as Hanks 
puts it, "the most exhilarating sailing 
there is." However, it is also a relatively 
safe sport. According to Sadler, no seri- 
ous injuries or fatalities have occurred in 
Vermont as a result of boardsailing. Per- 
haps part of this good fortunę is because 
Vermont, like many other States, re- 
ąuires boardsailors to wear life vests. 

Ali those involved in boardsailing 
agree that Vermont makes a great home 
for the sport and that a combination of 
fiat water and good wind are two of the 
primary reasons Lakę Champlain has be- 
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come a mecca of sorts for boardsailors. 
"lt's actually very hard to learn board- 
sailing in the surf of Florida or Califor- 
nia," Sadler says. "It's much easier in 
calm water." 

Although definitive statistics are not 
available, Sadler and Brooks believe that 
morę sailboards are sold per capita in 
Vermont than in most other places in the 
nation. They also point out that Vermont 
is home to Sailboard News, an interna- 
tional trade journal published in Fair 
Flaven and the only trade journal for the 
industry. Finally, they reveal that one 
linę of Italian-built boards is distributed 
nationally by Skis Dynastar Inc., a ski 
manufacturer in Colchester. 


The biggest obstacle to boardsailing in 
Vermont would seem to be the relatively 
short summers. However, by wearing 
wet suits, dry suits and special boots, a 
number of hardy Vermonters have found 
that they can extend the boardsailing 
season from early spring into late fali, 
well beyond the time when most sail¬ 
boards are pulled from the water. Even 
then, some sailboards refuse to be dor- 
mant: A few die-hard boardsailors have 
managed to convert boardsailing into ice- 
boardsailing. Like Vermont itself, board¬ 
sailing is a treat for all seasons. <^Oo 


A partial listing of the summer’s boardsailing events 
appears on page 64 in the events calender. 



















USEFUL CLASSICS 

THE 1985 YERMONT LIFE CALENDARS 




GARDEN WAYS JOY OF GARDENING 

by Dick Raymond 

Over 600 fuli color photographs and Raymond's au- 
thoritative style add up to one of the most popular 
gardening books available. "His sound advice and ex- 
plicit, direct text, illustrated by good color photos, 
make this paperback one of the very best basie teach- 
ing books for the home gardener." Christian Science 
Monitor. Print is large and easy to read. 
paper, illus, 365 pp, 8 3 /s x 10, $17.95 (JG132) 


A CELEBRATION OF VERMONT'S 
HISTORIO ARCHITECTURE 

compiled by Paul A. Bruhn and photographed by Sanders H. Milens 

For its size, Vermont has morę than its share of historie architecture. Paul Bruhn, 
Executive Director of the Preservation Trust of Vermont, has selected some of 
Vermont's finest structures including homes, barns, meetinghouses, lighthouses, 
churches, businesses and, yes, covered bridges from 1779 to 1926. The stunning 
black and white photographs bring out the architectural features to their most 
heightened advantage; Bruhn's descriptions place each site into its historical frame- 
work. For the history and architecture buff, this is, hands down, the book of the year. 
paper, illus, 112 pp, 9'A x 9 Va, $9.95 (HA127) 


VERMONT: AN EXPLORER'S GUIDE 

by Christina Tree & Peter S. Jennison 

A lively travel guide to Vermont arranged by region and featuring reereation, 
lodging, restaurants, historie sites, and attractions on and off the beaten path. 
Maps, photos and a "What's Where" directory make this a comprehensive guide 
for the Vermont traveler. 

paper, 256 pp, 7x9, $10.95 (EG123) 


"For me it is peace and work and home." That's what Sinclair 
Lewis said of Vermont nearly 50 years ago. Peace, work and home 
are the threads that pass through the pages of the 1985 Vermont 
Life Wall Calendar. Thirteen scenes with every shade of summer 
green; home just ahead on the winding road; snowscapes carved 
by wintry winds; tulips blooming just be- 
yond the porch. 

The 1985 Vermont Life Wall Cal¬ 
endar is a classic reborn. There is 
plenty of space for daily notes, re- 
minders and telephone numbers, 
and there is a quotation selected 
for each month. The calendar is 
printed on heavy paper and bound 
in strong wire, then packaged in a 
colorful mailer that makes it easy to 
send as a gift. 

8 x 10y 2 , $4.95 (WC85A) 

Indispensable is the word to de- 
scribe the 1985 Vermont Life Engage¬ 
ment Book. Its handy format packs fifty- 
five full-color photos of Vermont face 
to face with a week's Schedule. There's room for appointments, notes, 
birthdays, reminders and organizers. The photographs reflect the best of 
days in Vermont—fields carved from woodland hills, a country road winding 
its way around a lovely bend, children, animals and simple pleasures. 

For kitchen counter, telephone stand, desk, or as a traveling companion, the 
1985 Vermont Life Engagement Book puts organization and color into your days. 
Wire-bound and packed in a neat and compact mailer, too. 

5Y4 x 8'A, $5.95 (EB85B) 
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THE TDaSES ARE LOADED 


Summerball in the 
Green Mountains 


By Paul Robbins 

Photographs by 

Nancy Wasserman 


Ąnyone who believes all that hyper- 
Źjl bole about professional football 
being the "new national pastime" hasn't 
driven around Vermont during a summer 
sunset. The boys of summer, to borrow 
a phrase from the talented Roger Kahn, 
have been joined by the girls of summer. 
Even their mothers, fathers, aunts, un- 
cles, cousins and a few grandparents are 
getting into the gamę. 

Sundown and Sunday are the times 
when summerball is most conspicuous 
in Vermont, but it has been a part of the 
State scene for many years. In fact, base¬ 
ball and softball are as much a part of the 
fabric of the State as open meadows and 
wooded hillsides, church steeples, cov- 
ered bridges and a school budget fight at 
Town Meeting. People may watch foot¬ 
ball, but they still paiticipate in baseball 
— as players, coaches, parents, friends, 
sponsors, rooters, and even occasionally, 
in a combination of roles. 

There are no statistics available, but 
it's easy to get the feeling that Vermont 
must lead the nation in bali teams per 
capita. Every age group and every level 
of talent is represented, as is just about 
every town. Under the lights or without 
lights; on fields ringed by chain-link 
fences, by those nostalgie wooden pick- 
ets, or by no fences at all; with good, old- 
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Bradley DeGoosh finds 
that even team sports contain 
some very private moments. 
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Jeremy Sleeper, Bradford 



Nathan Johnson, Bradford 



Jamie Kingsbury, Bradford 
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fashioned wood bats or those infernal 
metal monsters, Vermonters are display- 
ing a weakness for diamonds. 

There are Little Leagues and leagues 
for the little, such as the Little Rascals 
for five- to seven-year-olds in Plainfield, 
Barre and Williamstown, and the Wood- 
stock Farm League for sprouts between 
the ages of six and nine. There is Babę 



Earl Washburn, Ludloio 


The positions in summerball 
are many, and so are the 
sizes, shapes and names of the 
players ivho fili them. One 
thing everyone shares, hozvever, 
is determination, not only to 
play well but to enjoy playing. 



Scott Coursen, Bellows Falls 


Ruth baseball, Senior Little League and 
American Legion bali, not to mention 
the semi-professional Northern League, 
and the new, totally professional Ver- 
mont Reds of the double A Eastern 
League. There are twilight softball 
leagues for men and women, as well as 
slo-pitch and modified fast-pitch teams, 
and an untold number of pick-up games 
on weekends and at backyard cookouts. 


In many ways, Reading (pop. 647) is 
Vermont in microcosm. There is no com- 
munity park and no recreation Schedule. 
The four-room school lacks a gym and 
can barely lay claim to an athletic pro¬ 
gram. Nonetheless, Reading has a child- 
scale town ballfield and, if nothing else, 
an enthusiasm as large as all outdoors for 
summerball. In recent years, the annual 
Green Up Day has turned into little morę 
than a field maintenance session, with 
townspeople turning out in force to re- 
pair the rickety outfield fence, to weed 
the infield, to hammer on the roofs of the 
dugouts and to re-screen the backstop. 

Children are divided into two teams: 
the Miners, which includes six- to nine- 
year-olds, and the Braves, which brings 
in the nine- to thirteen-year-olds. There 
are also pickup softball games in which 
any bali hit over the fence at the ballfield 
is an "out," as Tom Slocum and firn Phil- 



Bernie Barrett, Brattleboro 


pin will painfully attest. Women in 
Reading play on the Reading Girls, a soft¬ 
ball team that won the year-end tourna- 
ment in Springfield last summer, and 
there is an exceptionally dedicated hand- 
ful of locals who play on a men's team 
in Woodstock. 

Twenty years ago Reading had a boys' 
team that played in Springfield, but it 
folded even after taking three champion- 
ships. The reasons were varied. Six years 
ago, the Braves were revived after several 
younger families moved into town and 
longed to see their youngsters play or- 
ganized baseball. 

"There isn't much that a town this size 
can provide," says Ralph Harkins, pro- 
prietor of the Reading Country Storę. Fa- 
ther of four, all of whom have played or 
are playing on one of the teams,- husband 
of Ginger, one of the original Reading 
Girls; and one of the Braves' coaches, 
Harkins is hardly disheartened by limits 
on the town's resources. "I think we all 














see the value of baseball for the kids," he 
says. "It's almost like it would be un- 
American not to have at least one kids' 
team." 

There is an ebb and flow to interest in 
summerball. This is one of the highwater 
times for softball, which is riding the 
crest of a wave as morę and morę towns 
field a team or find enough clubs from 
surrounding communities to form a 
league. Sometimes softball merely re- 
places baseball in those towns where 
hardballs are no longer in favor ; some¬ 
times it provides a grassroots opportu- 
nity for men and women to organize a 
team sport, exercise and socialize. 


of yesterday lingers over the bali park. 

Recently, many communities have 
developed new playing fields, often 
combining a ballfield and soccer field 
with a tennis court and occasionally a 
basketball court. Last summer Spring- 
field dedicated an $80,000 lighted softball 
diamond. A couple of years ago, Wood- 
stock spent approximately $200,000 for 
a new athletic field, thanks in large part 
to Uncle Sam's pocketbook. The Little 
League in Bennington recently managed 
to procure three acres next to its estab- 
lished field. This summer it will be ded- 
icating another diamond, this one for 
Senior Little League (for 13- to 15-year- 
olds). Bridgewater, which boasts the 


registered as five years ago. We've got 400 
ASA registered teams with about 6,000 
players in the State, but we figurę that's 
at best only one-third of the softball play¬ 
ers in the State," he says. "We've got 
maybe 60 women's softball teams but Ld 
bet there are 200 women's teams around 
the State this summer." 

Despite its title, the ASA deals with 
morę than softball, according to Mc- 
Enrue. The organization gets calls for 
help from communities interested in get- 
ting involved with various levels of sum¬ 
merball, whether it's the Little League 
"minors," or adult teams that decide to 
get serious about their playing. "We're 
the organized setup for all of Yermont, 



A moment of American Legion sports history frozen in time catches Kirk Comstock of 
Bellows Falls attempting to slide past Kevin Rushton of Springfield. 


However, the current swell in sum¬ 
merball popularity is hardly unprece- 
dented. Years ago, Sunday afternoon 
baseball was as traditional as Sunday 
morning church and summer heat. Over 
the years, as many as fifty hard-hitting 
Vermont farm boys have followed their 
homeruns out of their local parks and 
into the major leagues. 

In the Green Mountains, few aging bali 
parks survive as a testimonial to those 
old days, but Stolte Field in Brattleboro 
does a nice job of recapturing the flavor. 
Today a concrete and Steel grandstand 
follows a graceful curve in back of home 
piąte. The concrete was a concession to 
safety and spelled the demise of those 
familiar wood seats, but a strong feeling 


uniąue name of the Bee Stompers for its 
children's team, gave momentum and 
credibility to its evolving town recrea- 
tional program last summer when it 
finished the first phase of a four-acre 
park. One of its features is a ballfield 
measuring a fuli 270 feet down each foul 
linę to the fence. 

Apart from corn in the summer sun, 
there is nothing growing faster in Yer¬ 
mont than the ąuality and ąuantity of 
softball. In fact, it has doubled in the last 
five years, according to Jim McEnrue of 
Burlington, who stepped down in January 
after 12 years as commissioner of the 
Vermont Amateur Softball Association 
(ASA). "We've got twice as many teams 


so it seems like everyone calls for help," 
McEnrue claims. "That's fine because 
we're really not pushing only softball. 
We want to get as many people into any 
kind of bali as possible. Eventually, a lot 
of them will find their way into softball 
someplace." 

The ASA not only registers its teams 
and runs its leagues, it provides insur- 
ance plans and trains its own umpires, 
who must attend a special pre-season 
clinic and pass an exam before being 
certified. The pay is ten dollars a gamę. 
However, McEnrue echoes a comment 
commonly heard throughout the State 
from umpires, coaches and league off- 
icials when he notes that, "You don't do 
this for the pay. It's the love of the gamę." 
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According to McEnrue, slo-pitch is the 
most popular form of softball. In 
Springfield, Chester and Newport, how- 
ever, the action is a bit livelier. Each of 
these communities offers modified fast- 
pitch games; Newport, alone, supports 
no fewer than 10 teams in its fast-pitch 
league. "We used to have a lot of baseball 
up here until a few years ago and then it 
just died/' says Roger Cartee, commis- 
sioner of Newport's modified fast-pitch 
program. "We'd have baseball games be- 
tween teams from Newport and some 
other towns, but it disappeared. So, the 
slo-pitch was started but that was too 
tamę for some guys, so we added the fast- 
pitch." 


on Fullam's Mobil softball team in the 
White River Valley League, which in- 
cludes teams from Hancock, Pittsfield, 
Rochester and Mendon. To highlight the 
family aspect of the sport, FullanTs fa- 
ther, Allen, not only sponsors the team 
through his gas station but occupies the 
pitcher's mound regularly. Scott's 
brother, Mikę, is the third baseman. 

For many children, Little League is 
their introduction to baseball. For many, 
it has been their goodbye too. In the past 
few years the term "Little League par- 
ents" has come to describe parents who 
live vicariously through their children. 
However, there has been a softening re- 


Pomfret's entry in the Woodstock Rec- 
reation Department's baseball program, 
"but it didn't work out the way baseball 
has. We didn't get the response from the 
kids and, frankly, we didn't have any par¬ 
ents who could coach it." 

If Little League provided opportunities 
for the state's children, however, it also 
had its limitations. For many years, for 
example, girls were excluded. Although 
they can now play on Little League base¬ 
ball teams, girls finally started their own 
Little League softball teams in Vermont 
in 1974. Furthermore, players who out- 
grew the 12-year-old cutoff for Little 
League had no official new leagues to 
join. This summer, however, Senior Lit- 



Out of the summer sun , part of the Springfield team oversees the 
Southern Yermont American Legion play-offs with Bellows Falls. 


At the end of the season, the ASA 
Schedule funnels leagues into 10 district 
playoffs, with the leagues themselves 
segregated into three divisions: Major, A 
and B. Women play only in the A and B 
divisions. 

League action is not the only gamę that 
keeps things busy for players and fami- 
lies, however. There are also weekend 
tournaments apart from league play. 
"We'll have 40 or 50 games a year. We've 
got two league games every week and 
then the tournaments, and we'll go to 
four or five of these each summer. 
They're all double elimination, so you 
play at least two games and maybe four, 
five or six on a weekend," says Scott Ful- 
lam of Randolph. Fullam is the leftfielder 
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cently on the part of over-eager parents. 
The old-time burning desire to win has 
been tempered with a healthier mental 
approach geared to having youngsters 
play their best. 

"Everyone wants to win," says Proc- 
tor's Bob Jalbert, "but the important 
thing is giving 100 percent, win or lose. 
It's not just winning that counts, it's giv- 
ing your best. You don't measure win- 
ners only on a linę score." 

In Vermont there are 39 official Little 
Leagues comprising 328 teams and 4264 
players. No one has compiled a list of 
unofficial Little Leagues, but it is 
thought to be eąually extensive. 

"We tried soccer for a while," says 
Howard Chase, the guiding force behind 


tle League makes its debut in the Green 
Mountains with a league in Bennington. 

For approximately two decades, Ben¬ 
nington and a smali group of surrounding 
towns have competed in the Interstate 
League, so named because the clubs were 
from both sides of the Vermont-New 
York boundary. The teams were com- 
prised of 13- to 15-year-olds, and invar- 
iably produced exclusively boy teams 
because players had to win places on 
teams. Unlike most leagues, including 
Senior Little League, in which players are 
automatically assigned to teams once 
they register, the Interstate League teams 
held tryouts, and that inevitably ex- 
cluded girls from all the teams. 

"We'll have 10 teams," says Commis- 







sioner Dale Dickerson, "and I like the 
idea of having girls play too. They really 
have not had any place to go until now." 
Then he smiles. "Another thing we like 
about the Senior League, in addition to 
maintaining our long-standing connec- 
tion to Little League, is that because 
there's not yet any other Senior League 
in the State we already have the State 
champion right here. We know right 
away that this summer these kids are 
going to be making at least one trip be¬ 
cause someone from Vermont is going to 
be in the regional playoffs out-of-state." 

"Let me tell you, these women can be 
just as competitive as any men you've 


teams in 1982 to 20 teams last year. In 
other places, it is holding steady. St. 
Johnsbury had 14 teams in 1983, "and 
it's been about the same for the 11 years 
I've been here," says recreation director 
Mikę Johnson. Montpelier, which ac- 
cording to league president Sue Yarger, 
is morę limited by playing areas than in- 
terest, has had eight teams for the last 
few years. Springfield regularly supports 
approximately a dozen teams and Bur¬ 
lington usually has 14 teams in two di- 
visions. 

"The places that are growing are the 
smaller towns outside Burlington," says 
Hartman. "There's a men's league in the 
towns but there's usually only a wom- 


recalls. Now things are morę balanced. 
"We go to the kids' games and they come 
to ours. It takes some juggling and some 
missed meals, but you make time for the 
things that are important to you." 

The hardest part for teams and players 
is lining up sponsors to cover the costs 
of play. Hartman estimates that her team 
will spend approximately $6,000 this 
year on everything from new uniforms 
to eąuipment to traveling to weekend 
tournaments. In rationalizing the ex- 
pense, she says, "You go to these other 
tournaments to meet better teams and 
improve your own play." Nonetheless, 
she is not without some wistfulness over 
the ineąuality of current circumstances. 



The scorekeeper of the Bradford Bombers seems uncertain what is 
transpiring ort the field, and the team's faces offer no clues. 


ever seen," says Nate Willard, the coach 
of the Reading Girls through all of its 
four year history. "They don't give up a 
thing. Tm telling you, they're tough. 
They'11 fight you right to the end." 

Cindi Hartman, who has started teams 
in both Rutland and Burlington, is hard- 
pressed to disagree with Willard's as- 
sessment. "We may be friendly on the 
field," she says, "but it's hold-on. From 
what I've seen, the Burlington Women's 
Softball League is the most competitive 
in the State." 

Women's softball may not be growing 
as rapidly as women's volleyball, accord- 
ing to some municipal sources, but it is 
taking some long strides nonetheless. 
Rutland, for example, expanded from 15 


en's team, so they come to Burlington to 
be part of a league. In a few years, though, 
there should be morę women's leagues 
out there." 

Sue Yarger is probably a cut above the 
average player, but her Schedule shows 
the sacrifices Vermonters make to be a 
part of the sport. She plays on one team 
while her husband plays on another. In 
her spare time, after running the league 
schedules and administering whatever 
has to be administered, she coaches chil- 
dren's softball and baseball, and tosses in 
mothering a 13-year-old son and a ten- 
year-old daughter. "Jayme was indoctri- 
nated early ; I took her to her first gamę 
whcn she was only two weeks old be¬ 
cause I had to get back to playing," she 


"Men seem to find total sponsors a lot 
easier than women. We get a lot of 
hundred-dollar help, and everything 
helps," she says, "but it's a godsend 
when you get someone who will sponsor 
the team." Not surprisingly, many teams 
wind up leaning on a relative. The Read¬ 
ing Girls are unofficially "Gabe's Mobile 
Musie," thanks to George Gabriel of 
White River Junction, who runs a mobile 
disco-style operation and who, not inci- 
dentally, is brother of Betty, the teanTs 
pitcher. 

Minor League baseball returns to Ver- 
mont this summer with the arrival of the 
Vermont Reds. A year ago, the team was 
stuck unhappily in the shadow of Fen- 
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way Park. It lost money every time it 
hung out the "open" sign or turned on 
the lights. At the end of the summer, 
owner Mikę Aggan traveled to Burling¬ 
ton. There he met with city officials, 
reached an agreement on the use of Cen- 
tennial Field at the University of Ver- 
mont and signed an agreement with the 
Cincinnati Reds. Aggan said he found a 
"new spirit" in Burlington. To underline 
his commitment, he signed a five year 
deal with the city, contingent on the 
team making money. Everyone smiled, 
shook hands and agreed that staying in 


of playoffs before being whipped by Que- 
bec City in five games in the champion- 
ship playoffs. It was a nice showing, but 
not enough. 

The images zip by when it comes to 
summerball in Vermont. There is no sin¬ 
gle, definitive picture; rather there is an 
album, multiple images that capture the 
essence of summerball in the State. Take 
for instance, the boisterous boys whoop- 
ing it up wildly on the backs of two fire 
trucks late one night last July after just 
defeating Barre to win the Central Ver- 


someone with one leg shorter than the 
other. 

Or take Steve Summers, the popular 
coach of the Woodstock B League team, 
standing behind home piąte, umpiring 
while holding a mask to his face. It 
sounds mundane until fans realize that 
Summers, a counselor at the Veterans' 
Hospital in White River Junction, has 
only one leg. Usually he uses crutches, 
but during games he morę often bounces 
along the sidelines without the crutches, 
looking like a brown-haired pogo stick. 

Or take Emily Case, a newcomer to the 
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Bradford Blue Bomber's coach , Brian Gregory (husbattd of the team's 
scorekeeper and father of its catcher), passes on a few 
friendly tips to yonng slugger, Chris Ray. 


the black should not be a problem. Good 
weather and good baseball have a way of 
producing good crowds. 

The franchise is the state's second 
chance at the minors. Its previous 
flirtation was barely longer than an eye- 
blink, however. In 1955, the Burlington 
Athletics Hnished third in the six-team 
Provincial League, a Circuit shared by the 
United States and Canada and dominated 
by the Province of Quebec. The Athletics 
were 65-64 in the regular season, drew 
51,267 fans and defeated the regular sea¬ 
son favorite, St. John, in the first round 


mont division playoffs and advance to 
the State finals. Norshaft of Bennington 
eventually would take the State cham- 
pionship, but on this summer night the 
Randolph team did sonie world-class cel- 
ebrating. 

Or take Bill Flory, now starting his 31 st 
season as coach of Rutland's Legion 
team. That's 31 years with Post No. 31. 

Or take the Pomfret Field. It's uphill. 
Home piąte is the high point. It's nothing 
dramatic, but it can be unnerving. There 
is just enough of a tilt to make people 
wonder if the field wasn't laid out by 


Reading Miners. When she received her 
Reading team cap — a green hat with a 
white "R" on the front and an opening 
at the back above the adjustable snap- 
band — she beamed. "This is great. It's 
got a hole for my pony-tail." 

Or simply take a seat alongside what- 
ever field you happen to freąuent, and 
enjoy the gamę. It's sundown and Sunday 
and summerball is everywhere. "I do 
some fishing and hunting," says Scott 
Fullam of Randolph, "but softball in 
summer . . . well, it seems like that's just 
about what most people live for." c 
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Above Nathan Johnson of the Brad- 
ford Blue Bombers. Right, Sarah 
Tillotson of the Bradford Greyhounds. 





Drew Perry of the Blue 
Bombers, coming home. 




Blue Bomber Jamie Kings- 
bury poised for a pitch. 


















LOONS 

The Call of the Wild 


By Chris Fichtel 
Photographs by Fred Knapp 



T he wild, eerie call of a małe loon 
declaring his territory haunts mem- 
ories years after it finishes echoing 
among the thick forests and cold, deep 
lakes that are the loon's home. When the 
wail finally subsides, however, the only 
territory the loon is surę to have staked 
out may be in the minds of those fortu- 
nate enough to have heard the call. The 
loon is a primitive bird in a precarious 
position. 

"Almost every day the loons call back 
and forth to one another and usually we 
can see at least one of them swimming 
or diving on the lakę," says a summer 
resident of Peacham Pond, one of a hand- 
ful of Vermont lakes that loons are 
known to freąuent. "They must nest 
here every year and we surę hope they 
keep coming back." It is a hope shared 
by visitors and Green Mountain resi- 
dents wherever the Common Loons nest, 
but it may take morę than hope to keep 
the loons here. 

Although abundant throughout much 
of Canada and Alaska, the Common 
Loon claims a limited nesting rangę in 
the northern tier of States, where only 
Maine and Minnesota, with their seem- 
ingly endless strings of lakes, boast 
significant numbers of breeding loons. 
Vermont has the dubious distinction of 
having one of the lowest populations in 
the Northeast: As few as 11 chicks 
hatched during 1983, and no morę than 
19 pairs have been known to nest in a 
single season here sińce 1977. So tenuous 
is the loons' situation in the State that 
Vermont is strongly considering confer- 
ring endangered species status on the 
bird. 


In 1977, the Vermont Institute of Nat- 
ural Science (VINS) launched a survey to 
assess the size of the Common Loon's 
summer population on lakes throughout 
the Green Mountains. Over the next two 
years, with funding from the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, VINS undertook ex- 
tensive field searches for Common Loons 
and their nests. Although the researchers 
could not adeąuately study all the state's 
lakes, they relied on records, evidence 
from cottage owners and fishermen, and 
intuition about the types of lakes attrac- 
tive to loons to survey those lakes where 
loons seemed most likely to be present. 

At one time it was thought that Com¬ 
mon Loons were strictly wilderness 
dwellers, intolerant to human presence 
and disturbance. Naturalists have dis- 
covered sińce, however, that in certain 
instances the loons have madę efforts to 
adapt to the intrusions caused by devel- 


opment along lakefronts. 

Throughout North America, spruce 
and fir forests have been closely linked 
with the Common Loons' breeding hab¬ 
itat. In Vermont, however, this species 
of loon has most regularly been found in 
regions where spruce, fir and northern 
hardwoods are mixed and where lakes are 
fairly abundant. Another three species of 
the genus — Red-throated, Yellow-billed 
and Arctic loons — prefer morę northern 
climates, above the tree linę. 

Migrating loons begin to appear each 
spring in April or early May as soon as 
the lakes elear, and move ąuickly 
through the State, leaving behind a few 
breeding pairs to begin the task of estab- 
lishing territories. It is customary in Ver- 
mont for one pair of loons to select a 
single lakę, but just how much territory 
a pair needs seems to be governed by the 
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Loons are attentive parents, 
and share the tasks of in- 
cubating, above left, and nur- 
turing. The week-old chicks 
shown herc will continue to 
need help navigating and 
feeding for several months. 



amount of available food (generally fish 
and crawfish), suitable nesting sites, and 
an area of lakę surface sufficient to en- 
able the birds to rush madly along a 
stretch of water before attaining flight. 

The nests these breeding pairs will 
build will be started sometime between 
mid-May and mid-June, and will consist 
either of a heaping, soggy mass of dead 
yegetation or a shallow, scraped-out 
depression. The water's edge is the most 
likely site for the nests because it pro- 
vides the incubatmg adults with quick 
and easy escape. This same desire for pri- 
vacy and protection leads the loons, 
wherever possible, to select smali islands 
for their nests, but they will settle for 
protected, marshy coves when islands 
are not available. 

A typical clutch is a pair of greenish- 
brown and brown splotched eggs. Unlike 
many birds, the loon parents share the 


month-long ineubation duties that lead 
to the hatching of the downy black 
chicks. The chicks themselves are pre- 
cocial, taking to the water within a day 
of hatching, but it will be another two 
months before they begin catching some 
of their own food, and a fuli three months 
before their parents are wholly free of the 
responsibility of satisfying the appetites 
of their growing offspring. 

In September the juvenile loons begin 
to fly and by late October they begin a 
migratory trek that will take them from 
the fresh-water lakes of the far north to 
salt-water Coastal stretches ranging from 
Maine to Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Breeding will not occur until they are at 
least four years old. If they do not suc- 
cumb to predators, accidents or illness, 
the loons may be expectcd to choose a 
single matę and to live as long as 25 
years. 
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The feigning display captured in this photograph is part of the 
mating ritual that binds małe and female loons into pairs for life. 
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What constitutes acceptable breeding 
conditions may be at the crux of the prob¬ 
lem of attracting and sustaining loons in 
the Green Mountains. Unlike other birds 
such as ducks and woodland songbirds, 
loons reproduce at a very slow rate ; con- 
seąuently, several valuable years of nest- 
ing may be lost due to human distur- 
bance, artificial water level Controls or 
predation. Nevertheless, in the past few 
years these extraordinary birds have 
succesfully raised young on Norton, Pea- 
cham and East Long Ponds; on Maid- 
stone Lake ; and on the Green River 
Reservoir in Hyde Park. Peacham Pond 
alone, which is adjacent to heavily used 
Groton State Park, has hosted seven 
chicks sińce 1978, and Maidstone Lakę, 
where water skiers are a persistent dis- 
ruption for loons, has also been the site 
of successful nesting. 


Cottage development along Vermont 
lakeshores ultimately reduces the 
amount of shoreline available to loons 
for building nests, particularly if islands 
are not available. Compounding this 
problem are garbage-scavenging mam- 
mals such as raccoons and skunks that 
arrive in the wake of such development. 
Raccoons in particular are ąuick to make 
a meal of loon eggs, and evidence of their 
raids has turned up at several nests in 
recent years. 

Changing water levels is another prob¬ 
lem. Torrential rains or continuous rain- 
fall in late May or June can be 
particularly damaging if the water level 
is raised enough to flood the nests. Once 
this occurs, the embryos may be killed 
as a conseąuence of the eggs cooling too 
rapidly, or the eggs may be washed ir- 
retrievably from the nests. Conversely, 
if the water level drops dramatically, 


stranding the nest on a steep incline or 
far from the shore, it may cause the par- 
ent loons to abandon the eggs. 

Recreational use of lakes may also con- 
tribute to nesting failure. By inadver- 
tently keeping loons off their nests, early 
spring boaters may disrupt incubation, 
and summer boaters can separate juve- 
nile loons from their parents. Young 
loons that do become separated, partic¬ 
ularly when very smali, are morę likely 
to become victims of predators. These 
same immature loons may also become 
confused and incapable of escape when 
approached rapidly by a speeding motor- 
boat. 

In recent years, residents along some 
of Vermont's northern lakes, notably 
Peacham and Norton Ponds and Maid¬ 
stone Lakę, have become very protective 
of nesting loons. They are aware of the 


loons' daily bchavior patterns and nest¬ 
ing activities, and report incidents of har- 
assment to the local fish and gamę 
wardens. In Vermont, as elsewhere, pub- 
lic education has had a significant impact 
on protecting the Common Loons, and 
VINS has undertaken an especially vig- 
orous educational campaign on behalf of 
the endangered creature. With increased 
awareness of the fragile status of Ver- 
mont's loons, fishermen, boaters and 
other lakę users morę fully appreciate 
this handsome and vocal water bird. 

Among the most successful methods 
for halting the decline in loon nesting 
habitats along the Southern fringe of the 
species's rangę are artificial nesting is¬ 
lands. First used in Minnesota to en- 
courage duck nesting, these floating 
islands are constructed of cedar logs or 
madę by cutting a section of boggy sedge 


"mat" from pond shoreline, and have 
proven to be attractive to loons as well. 
In Vermont, where the Staff and students 
of Sterling College in Craftsbury have 
provided cedar posts, the six-foot-square 
islands have been floated 50 to 75 yards 
offshore from former mainland nest 
sites, anchored by cinder blocks and se- 
cured by enough ropę to tolerate waves 
and changes in water levels. Once in 
place, the islands have been planted with 
herbaceous plants such as sedge, cattails 
and irises, and occasionally even smali 
shrubs. Unfortunately, loons have not 
yet successfully nested on any of the four 
islands constructed and placed by VINS 
and the Vermont Fish and Gamę De¬ 
partment. 

Last July, interest in the Common 
Loon was focused on Vermont Loon 
Watch Day, during which a census of the 


state's loon population was taken. Doz- 
ens of volunteer loon-watchers scanned 
a total of 103 lakes and recorded sighting 
29 adult loons and ten chicks on 23 lakes. 
For loons and loon-lovers alike, the cen¬ 
sus will be repeated this summer and, 
hopefully, in futurę years. 

As Vermont's popularity as a recrea¬ 
tional State grows, pressure will increase 
on the loons to share their watery do- 
main with man. The effect may be par¬ 
ticularly hardfelt in northern Vermont 
where lakes have traditionally spelled 
solitude, beauty and relaxation. Mean- 
while, VINS will continue to spread the 
word about loons, who in turn spread 
their own wild words as they cali in self- 
advertisement and defense of their young 
and their territories. Perhaps with this 
attention the place of the Common Loon 
among Vermont's fauna will be secured 
for the futurę. 
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If the Common Loon is to survive in Vermont f it must continue 
to find satisfactory sites to rear this kind of family. 













The Sunken 
Treasures of 

LAKĘ 



HAMPLAIN 


By Keyin Crisman and Arthur Cohn 


I n Burlington^ front yard, under 35 
feet of cold, green water, lies the canal 
schooner General Butler , pride of Cap- 
tain William Montgomery. The Butler's 
last voyage, begun on a cold and stormy 
December day in 1876, ended here 
abruptly after a near-fatal collision with 
the city's breakwater. Today, it sits up- 
right on the lakę bottom, a waterlogged 
wooden hull with its cargo of marble 
blocks still neatly packed in the hołd. 

A group of four divers descends along 
a linę tied at the bow and settles on the 
schooner's deck, raising a smali cloud of 
silt in the process. The divers pause 
briefly, adjusting buoyancy vests and 
loose eąuipment, and then begin Hnning 
towards the Stern. They are not on the 
wreck to sightsee — although that is a 
strong temptation — but to document 


the dimensions of the old schooner. 
Armed with measuring tapes, yardsticks, 
clipboards and cameras, they are here to 
record in detail the construction and ap- 
pearance of the General Butler. After the 
divers surface, their observations are 
drafted into scalę plans of the hull, and 
these, combined with photographs and 
archival documents, produce the com- 
plete story of a maritime commercial 
yenture in the second half of the 19th 
century. A smali but important part of 
Lakę Champlain's history, forgotten ex- 
cept for a brief mention in a few histor- 
ical texts, has been pieced together from 
wreckage lying under the lakę. 

There have been many maritime ven- 
tures on Lakę Champlain during the 
nearly 400 years of its recorded history. 
For the first 200 years after European dis- 


covery the lakę was a battleground, at 
first between the French in Canada and 
the British colonies to the south, and 
later between the British in Canada and 
the United States. Invading armies 
swept north and south over its surface, 
accompanied by crude naval flotillas 
built of green wood. Occasionally rival 
navies fought vicious actions that had 
great strategie conseąuences, as at Val- 
cour Island during the Revolution or 
Plattsburgh Bay during the War of 1812. 

The conclusion of hostilities in the 
early 19th century ended military ma- 
neuvers on the lakę, and opened the re¬ 
gion to commercial development. Canals 
were built, connecting the lakę with 
New York and Montreal, and the prod- 
ucts of Vermont and northem New York 
travelled by water to ocean ports, and 
thence to the far corners of the world. 
Dozens of commercial sailing craft and 
steamboats navigated the waters of the 
lakę, mooring in the less-than-exotic 
ports of Whitehall, Vergennes, Burling¬ 
ton and Isle LaMotte. Maritime trade in 
the Champlain Valley peaked during the 
early and mid-19th century, only to be 
rapidly choked off by the introduction of 
railroads. 

Throughout the early history of the re¬ 
gion a steady rain of ships and debris set- 
tled on the lake's floor, the result of 
battles, collisions, fire, terrible storms, 
incompetence, decay and abandonment. 
Unlike most of the world's oceans, where 
marinę life ąuickly reduces a wooden 
hull to smali fragments, Lakę Cham- 
plain's cold, fresh waters are conducive 
to preserving wood. Thus the lakę con- 
tains dozens of wrecks in nearly the same 
condition as the day they sank, a lesson 
in history that cannot be found in any 
book. 

The lake's diverse history has long fas- 
cinated the inhabitants of its shores, 
sometimes to the detriment of the arti- 
facts sunk within it. During the 19th and 
early 20th centuries curious historians 
and antiąuarians pulled many of the 
wrecks out of the water to examine the 
relics of long-ago naval campaigns, and 
perhaps to take a plank or two home to 
be refashioned into a souvenir cane or 
rocking chair. Unintentionally, they ex- 
posed the waterlogged timbers to the 
weather and thus to swift decay. 

One of the pioneering efforts in nau- 
tical archaeology occurred on the lakę in 
1935, when marinę salvage expert Lor- 
enzo Hagglund discovered and raised the 
hull of Benedict Arnolda Revolutionary 
War gundelow Philadelphia. Hagglund's 
treatment of the gunboat differed from 



After the Champlain Canal was completed in 1823 , sailing 
canal boats such as this one appeared on Lakę Champlain. 
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previous salvage work: Instead of allow- 
ing the hull to be torn apart or to rot 
outdoors, he kept Philadelphia and its 
associated artifacts together as a collec- 
tion. Today the Smithsonian Institution 
displays the vessel, a uniąue survivor of 
Arnolda naval campaign in 1776, and a 
tribute to Hagglund's forethought. 

Recently, increased awareness of the 
historical value of submerged wrecks and 
other archaeological sites has prompted 
measures for preserving them. Ver- 
mont's Historie Preservation Act, en- 
acted in 1975, relegated to the State 
archaeologist and the Division for His¬ 
torie Preservation the tasks of invento- 
rying, protecting and studying historie 
properties under Lakę Champlain. By im- 
plementing a system of archaeological 
permits, the Division took an active role 
in protecting wrecks from careless dis- 
turbance and looting, but it lacked the 
resources and personnel to conduct its 
own surveys and excavations. 

This problem was solved in 1979, 
when the Champlain Maritime Society 
was formed. A non-profit organization, it 
drew together divers, historians, archae- 
ologists, and others interested in the lakę 
to work with the State and to meet the 
challenge of organizing programs of un- 
derwater archaeological investigation. 
According to Giovanna Peebles, Ver- 
mont's State Archaeologist, "In a smali 
State like Vermont, in which public 
moneys are very limited, the Society 
serves a vital purpose in finding and doc- 
umenting shipwrecks and other under- 
water historie sites, and in helping the 
State to preserve our irreplaceable mari¬ 
time heritage. ,/ The chairman of the 
Maritime Society, R. Montgomery Fisch¬ 


er, adds, "One of the principal goals of 
the Society is to demonstrate that the 
State laws, administered by the Division 
for Historie Preservation, can work to the 
benefit of both divers and researchers." 

The inaugural project of the Society, 
carried out in 1980, was an archaeolog¬ 
ical study of the submerged hull of the 
Phoenix. Built in Vergennes in 1815, the 
Phoenix was the second steamship to op- 
erate on the lakę, making bi-weekly pas- 
sages between Whitehall, New York and 
St. Johns, Quebec. On September 5th, 


"The lakę contains dozens of 
wrecks in nearly the same con- 
dition as the day they sank, 
a lesson in histon/ that cannot 
be found in any book." 


1819, while en route from Burlington to 
Plattsburgh with 46 people on board, the 
Phoenix caught fire and burned to the 
waterline. The young captain, Richard 
W. Sherman, attempted to control the 
abandonment of the flaming vessel, but 
the tragic event claimed the lives of six 
passengers and crew. 

One hundred and sixty-one years after 
the steamer's demise, eight divers work- 
ing for the Champlain Maritime Society 
spent a week measuring the scorched 
timbers. Backed by federal grants and ad- 
vice from Peebles and the Division, the 
project resulted in a report that madę the 
results of the investigation available to 
the public. "The successful completion 
of the Phoenix project," Fischer says, 
"has shown that by working together un¬ 
der the Society, a diverse group of divers 


and scholars can be brought together to 
document the construction and opera- 
tion of one of the earliest steamboats 
built in this country." 

Since the Phoenix project, the Society 
has sponsored the archaeological exam- 
ination of morę than a dozen historie ves- 
sels lying beneath the surface of Lakę 
Champlain. Because the process of rais- 
ing, preserving, and housing a once-sub- 
merged wood hull is prohibitively ex- 
pensive in all but the most special cir- 
cumstances, and because it is far better 
to leave a wreck on the bottom, where 
it will remain intact for futurę genera- 
tions to explore, all of this work has in- 
volved recording shipwrecks without 
removing them from the water. 

One of the Maritime Society's en- 
deavors nearing completion is the study 
of the sailing canal schooner General 
Butler. The Butler was built in the Essex, 
New York shipyard of Hoskins and Ross 
in 1862, and transported cargo around 
Lakę Champlain and the Hudson River 
for nearly a decade and a half. On De- 
cember 9th, 1876, the schooner was sail¬ 
ing from Isle LaMotte to Burlington with 
a load of marble and five passengers on 
board when it encountered a strong gale. 
As the heavily-laden vessel approached 
the northern end of the Burlington break- 
water, its wheel was carried away by the 
storm. Captain William Montgomery 
chained a tiller bar to the rudder post to 
regain steerage and then attempted to 
sail around the Southern end of the 
breakwater. He almost madę it. 

The schooner repeatedly rammed the 
breakwater, and water gushed in through 
holes in the broken hull planking. With 
each crashing impact, one of the passen- 



More than a century after sinking, the General Butler is an 
underwater textbook for archeologists and historians. 
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gers on the doomed vessel leaped onto 
the ice-encrusted breakwater. Captain 
Montgomery was the last to jump, and 
as he left the schooner's deck it abruptly 
disappeared under the waves. The sur- 
vivors of the sinking were in danger of 
freezing to death on the exposed break¬ 
water, but Burlington resident James 
Wakefield rowed out with his son in a 
14-foot boat and rescued them, an heroic 
act that saved the life of every passenger 
and crew member. 

When located in 1980 by Burlington 
divers Dean Russell and Scott Mac- 
Donald, the Butler had lain undisturbed 
sińce its last journey. The Maritime So- 
ciety commenced a three-year investi- 
gation that involved the recovery of 
artifacts and a study of the Butler' s con- 
struction. During the first year loose 
items, including dishware, a woman's 
wool dress and a toy wood boat, were 
removed, catalogued, and put through a 
process of conservation. Without special 
treatment, water-logged objects of wood, 
iron, leather, and cloth ąuickly disinte- 
grate into fragments. The artifacts have 
been kept together as a collection that 
represents everyday life on a lake-going 
canal boat during the second half of the 
19th century. They are now on display 
at the Shelburne MuseunTs Colchester 
Reef lighthouse. 

The study of the Butler's 88-foot-long 
hull was completed in 1983, with the as- 
sistance of funds provided by the Chit- 
tenden County Historical Society and 
the Vermont Division for Historie Pres- 
ervation. Maritime historians and canal 
scholars alike have been intrigued by the 
design of this unusual merchant craft, 


which was eąuipped with both a retract- 
able centerboard and folding masts. Re¬ 
search in dusty archives has sińce 
confirmed that this type of vessel was 
built almost as soon as the Champlain 
Canal opened in 1823. Now that the his¬ 
torical research and vessel study have 
been completed, a publication about the 
General Butler and Lakę Champlain^ 
sailing canal boats is being prepared. 

One of the most satisfying aspects of 
the General Butler story has been the 
response of the diving community. Di- 
vers are free to explore the vessel, but 
have been asked to respect the integrity 
of this historical shipwreck. To datę al- 
most no damage has occurred to the frag- 
ile hull timbers, although hundreds of 
divers have visited the Butler. According 
to Peebles, "the Lakę Champlain diving 
community has been essential in finding 
and reporting sites, in monitoring sites, 
and in carrying out survey and evaluation 
programs. We believe that we have a 
positive and cooperative relationship 
with sport divers, and through the years 
have established a good amount of mu- 
tual trust and respect." 

A second Maritime Society-sponsored 
project nearing completion is the docu- 
mentation of the warship Eagle. This 
vessel was part of Commodore Thomas 
Macdonough's War of 1812 Sąuadron, 
and was built in an 1 lth-hour attempt to 
reinforce the U.S. Navy on Lakę Cham¬ 
plain during the summer of 1814. Over- 
whelmingly superior British land and 
naval forces were preparing to invade the 
Champlain Valley from Canada, and the 
only real obstacle in the path of their 
advance was Macdonough's diminutive 


naval sąuadron. The Royal Navy was 
rushing to complete a 36-gun frigate, and 
Macdonough realized that he could with- 
stand the attack of this vessel only if he 
built an additional warship. 

Master shipwright Adam Brown was 
called from New York City with 200 car- 
penters to do the job. The keel was laid 
at Vergennes, Vermont on July 23rd, and 
only 19 days later, on August 11 th, the 
117-foot-long vessel was launched into 
the Otter Creek. The new warship was 
named Eagle and ąuickly outfitted with 
two sąuare-rigged masts (a brig rig), and 
20 cannon. Due to a shortage of sailors, 
its crew of 150 men was partially com- 
posed of musicians from a military band 
and convicts from a U.S. Army chain 
gang. Exactly one month after its launch- 
ing, on September 11 th, 1814, the Eagle 
fought in MacdonougłTs linę of battle at 
Plattsburgh Bay. After an action lasting 
two-and-one-half hours, the invading 
Royal Navy sąuadron surrendered, end- 
ing the British attempt to conąuer the 
Champlain Valley. 

Following the conclusion of hostilities 
the American and British ships were 
taken to Whitehall at the Southern end 
of the lakę and laid up by the Navy. By 
1825 their hulls were completely rotten, 
and the warships were allowed to sink to 
the bottom. 

The submerged remains of the Eagle 
were discovered and identified during a 
1982 survey of the lakę around White¬ 
hall. The entire port side of the brig was 
found to be intact, including 9 gunports. 
Although completely stripped of eąuip- 
ment by the Navy in 1825, the well-pre- 
served hull was a gold minę of 
information about warship design and 
construction during the early 19th cen¬ 
tury. No contemporary plans of the Eagle 
could be found; conseąuently, a two-year 
study of the wreck was begun in 1982 to 
reconstruct — on paper — the original 
appearance of this historie vessel. 

The lakę at Whitehall is shallow and 
very murky, far different from the elear 
conditions around the Butler. Divers 
working on the Eagle rarely enjoyed vis- 
ibility exceeding one foot, and often 
could see only a few inches. However, 
the shallow water over the wreck per- 
mitted unusually long dives, averaging 
two or three hours each. Field crew mem- 
bers ąuickly became adept at feeling 
their way around the silt-dusted remains 
of the brig while measuring and sketch- 
ing massive timbers. 

A team of ten divers spent five weeks 
in 1982 and 1983 recording the Eagle. 
This work was funded by grants from the 



TItis is all that remains of the Eagle, which fired the 
first shot in the Battle of Plattsburgh. 
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Morę than a cen tury aft er 
Capt. Montgomery chained 
a tiller bar to the mdder 
post in an unsuccessful 
effort to regain control of 
the foundering Butler, 
divers can still see the 
evidence of that effort , 
right. Annę Enuin, above, 
measures plank decking on 
the Butler while Arthur 
Cohn, left, records the 
measurements of a rigging 
błock on waterproof paper. 



Photograph by Art Cohn 


Vermont Historical Society, the Cecil 
Howard Charitable Trust, and the Ver- 
mont Division for Historie Preservation. 
The result of the long hours spent un- 
derwater was a notebook filled with 
pages of measurements and sketches. 
From this data hull plans of the Eagle 
have been prepared that show a long, 
broad warship with eleven gunports on a 
side. Apparently Adam Brown cleverly 
designed the vessel to be very shallow in 
draft so it could safely navigate the lake's 
shoal waters. Despite its somewhat un- 
usual design and hasty construction, the 
Eagle was a sturdy warship, with 17- 
inch-thick wooden sides capable of stop- 
ping all but the heaviest of iron shot. 

Archival research into the Eagle 's ca- 
reer has been productive, and many im- 
portant documents such as its logbook 
and the battle report of its captain have 


been found in the National Archives in 
Washington, D.C. A report on the history 
and construction of the brig is nearing 
completion. 

The General Butler and the Eagle are 
only two of a dozen nautical archaeology 
projects that the Champlain Maritime 
Society is currently sponsoring. Other 
sites being researched include an un- 
named and undated sloop-rigged canal 
boat — similar in design to the Butler — 
sunk in the northern end of the lakę. A 
survey in 1983 of the Fort Ticonderoga- 
Mount Independence area led to the dis- 
covery of wooden supports for a Revo- 
lutionary War floating bridge built in 
1777. Two additional Warof 1812 wrecks 
are on the bottom near Whitehall and 
will be studied further by divers. Mari¬ 
time Society board members Jack Chase 
and Donald Mayland are presently map- 


ping wrecks in the "steamship grave- 
yard" of Shelburne Bay. 

Both archival and underwater work are 
slow and time consuming; generally 
there is a lapse of several years between 
the start of a project and the completion 
of a written report of its finds. Through 
its archaeological investigations, the 
Champlain Maritime Society is gradu- 
ally compiling a new history of Lakę 
Champlain, based on the perspective of 
the ships that carried explorers, warriors 
and merchants over the lake's waters. 
"During the first five years of its exist- 
ence," says Fischer, "the Society has 
clearly demonstrated that a responsible, 
organized approach to exploring under¬ 
water sites will yield the best historie 
record. This is the approach we will con- 
tinue to take in the futurę, because we're 
convinced that we're doing it right ."&> 
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brief minutes, the wbole lush 
landscape glistens and the 
mythical pot of gold is right 
here in our own backyards and 
back pastures. 

SlJMMERTIME and the Iwing 
is fuli Just as we would stuff a 
child into a snowsuit, we pack 
all the work and play that’s 
possible into the ease of sum- 
mer days and summer nights. 
lt’s a transitory time , too 
closely hugged by winter s chill 
to waste minutes looking back- 


SlJMMERTIME and Iwing s 
finally easy. Stretching 
before us is a short } sweet 
season fuli of days to savor 
as if they were rich desserts. 
Elazy beat simmers on the 
horizon, brought to a boil 
by an abrupt and short-lived 
shower that also left a rain- 
bow, now arcing across the 
sky and tinging the grass and 
flowers a golden pink the color 
of a shelEs insides. For a few 


Quechee, John Sherman 


MERTIMES 


Craftsbury Common, Annemarie Busch 
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Strafford, Doiły Magnaghi 


South Londonderry, Richard Wolfert 


Springfield, Constanti Kazak 








Peacham, George Cahoon, Jr. 


Near Woodstock, Russ Schleipman 
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Chester, Constanti Kazak 


or forward, too fleeting to be spared 
our daily and minutę scrutiny. 

SlJMMERTIME and tbe living’s worth 
celebrating. With weddings and 
walks and wading , we pay tribute to 
the seasons charms , reveling in a 
fertile eartb flushed with warmth. 

The days are long and gentle, as 
inuiting as a daisy-dotted meadow 
ripe for pic king. 


Near Mt. Tabor, Richard Wolfert 







































Hyde Park, Michael Bouman 


SlJMMERTIME and the Iwing 
is sweet . Sunshine washes 
down the mountains and over 
tbe valleys, finally filter- 
ing tbrough tbe brancbes of 
maples and fasbioning elab- 
orate mosaics on the dusty 
roads. Life seems finely 
focused on tbe moment just 
at band. This blessed sea- 
son waits for no one and 
finally s we need no longer 
wait for it. — Donna Fitch 


Jay Peak, Michael L. Rixon 


Worcester, Louise H. Crowley 


Atop Putney Mountain, Patricia H. Whitcomb 














FIRE AND WATER 

The Murky Legend 
of Brunswick Springs 


By Dennis Joos 
Illustrations by Jeff Danziger 


R ipley’s Believe It or Not called it 
/The Eighth Wonder of the World / 7 
and in 1910 John C. Hutchins bought it. 
In those days, many people considered 
the Brooklyn Bridge to be the world's 
eighth wonder, but John Hutchins was 
no fool. He didn't want to buy a bridge. 
His eighth wonder was a natural, a 
strange mixture of beauty, mystery, and 
magie. John Hutchins bought a piece of 
the Northeast Kingdom known as Bruns¬ 
wick Springs. 

At the time, minerał water was the 
toast of Europę and America, and Bruns¬ 
wick had plenty to toast: six different 
springs, each one with a umque minerał 
content. One was iron, another calcium, 


and a third contained magnesium. There 
was a sulphur spring, a bromide one, and 
even an arsenie spring for the daring. The 
peculiarity of Brunswick was that all six 
springs gurgled out of the same, smali 
knoll. It was heavy water, with morę 
minerał content than most of its morę 
famous cousins. 

Brunswick Springs must have looked 
like a gold minę. It seemed like the per- 
fect spot for a fancy health spa. The spot 
dripped with potential. 

Some resorts achieved famę solely be- 
cause of their funny tasting water. Bruns¬ 
wick had that but it also had a pretty face. 
The Connecticut River rolled by on one 
side and a smali secludcd lakę sparkled 


on the other. Naturę provided the mar- 
vels, Robert Ripley supplied the adver- 
tising, the Grand Trunk and the Maine 
Central transported the guests and John 
C. Hutchins owned the hotel. 

The springs were a surę thing. Too bad 
the hotel wasn't. It burncd on the 19th 
of September, 1929. 

The fire was a freak accident; a loss 
but also an opportunity. Fire had ruincd 
the hotel 30 years carlicr, and a bigger 
and better one had been built in its place. 
John Hutchins would do the same. He 
would build a new hotel, but this one 
would be a giant — four-and-a-half sto- 
ries high with 36 main rooms and 60 
guest rooms. 
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He might have been wiser to buy that 
bridge to Brooklyn, but how could he 
have known what lay ahead? Maybe he 
had never heard the legend. 

Legends are like recipes: very easy to 
spice up. The Brunswick legend has been 
garnished with so much seasoning that 
it's almost impossible to know what's 
cookin'. 

In 1748, some Indians from Lakę Ma- 
gog brought a soldier with a withered 
arm to the springs, which they called 
"Medicine Waters." The medicine man 
held the soldier under the spout and al- 
lowed the water to do its work. The ma¬ 
turę of minerals, magie and water, cold 
enough to waken anything, brought life 
back to his arm. 

As tales of various cures spread, some 
enterprising colonists decided to become 
entrepreneurs. The Indians objected to 
the sale of something naturę gave freely. 
Vermont's first bottle debate rapidly de- 
generated into a fight and two Indians 
were killed. 

The mother of one of the Indians was 
a sorceress who put a hex on the springs: 
"Any use of the waters of the Great Spirit 
for profit will not prosper." Some people 
claim that at night you can still see the 
ghosts of the murdered Indians stalking 
across the bottomless lakę. 


It's hard to tell which came first; 
the legends or the disasters . 

Perhaps disasters always happen first; 

then the legends are invented to suit the tragedies. 


Hutchin's new hotel was a beauty. It 
had large, plate-glass Windows and a 155- 
foot piazza facing the lakę. Harry Savage, 
a local contractor, had assembled a crew 
that worked frantically through the 
winter to finish the hotel. By spring 
everything was ready. The Staff was 
hired, guests held reservations and two 
Packard limousines were gassed up to 
whisk the guests from the railroad sta- 
tion. 

On the 15th of May, 1930, the night 
watchman spotted smoke pouring from 
a room used to storę paint. Before he 
could cali for help, the phone lines 
snapped and flames began gobbling up 
the guest rooms. By noon, the hotel was 
a heap of twisted pipes and black tim- 
bers. 

Now comes the point at which you 
really have to admire John Hutchins. He 
was persistent. Two fires in two years 
hadn't scorched his dream. He decided to 
try again. 

The new hotel went up easily. Savage's 
crew was getting good at it. By the spring 
of 1931 another hotel was ready. 

The new hotel was almost an exact 
replica of the previous one. There were 
a few room changes, but the exterior 
looked the same, and the stucco finish 
looked the same. It even looked the same 
when it caught fire. On April 23, 1931, 


Hutchin's third hotel burned to the 
ground. He never tried again. 

Today there isn't much left of the 
place. The springs continue to spili out 
of their ledge, leaving behind a trail of 
red, blue and white stains. There are 
minerals here for surę and possibly nat- 
ural healing, but few people bother to 
catch the water. 

Roger Couture, a local historian, says 
that in the years sińce the fires a few men 
have hanged themselves, a woman has 
driven her car into the lakę and drowned, 
and a baby was found strangled to death. 
It's a spooky place. 

Brendan Whittaker, whose farm bor- 
ders the spring, has an easy smile and a 
skeptical mind. According to Whittaker, 
"There are always bottomless ponds in 
legends, but lily pads grow in this one. 
Pve never seen any phantoms over there 
unless it's the high school kids who dis- 
appear when the State Police come." 

Last September, a moose fell into a 
nine-foot cistern near the springs. Ver- 
mont Gamę Biologist Charles Willey 
hauled her out with the help of an an- 
esthetic and the bucket on Kenneth 
Hook's tractor. Willey tagged her and the 
moose staggered away. Somewhere in 
Vermont today is an 800-pound moose 
roaming around with bear tags in her 
ears. If the moose could talk, what a leg¬ 
end she could tell. 
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The Lay of łhe 


By Terrence Petty 


EN 

Lakę 


Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 


I 'm easily lost at Lakę Bomoseen — not 
in body, but in mind. The quiet here 
is as large and embracing as a forest, a 
limitless refuge for wandering thoughts. 
As daylight fades, contrasting scenes of 
tranąuility emerge and become hypnotic 
in their effect: First, the lake's surface 
settles to a porcelain smoothness; then 
greying hills in the distance seem to 
shift, as if they were the heads and shoul- 
ders of slumbering behemoths. Bomo¬ 
seen tugs at me as I get up to leave. 

I was born and reared in Fair Haven, 
about two miles Southwest of the nine- 
mile-long lakę, and Tve been coming to 
Bomoseen all my life. When I was very 
young, in the 1950s, my family would 
pack a feast into our wicker basket on a 
warm Saturday or Sunday — on both 
days if the weather inspired it — clamber 
into the car and head for Crystal Beach. 
Bomoseen was much different then: Peo- 
ple were everywhere. On the east shore, 
along Route 30, the hotels seemed to be 
bursting at the eaves with activity. 
Throngs of people in madras shorts and 
T-shirts, bright summer dresses, baggy 
swim trunks and one-piece bathing suits, 
bathing caps, mner tubes, snorkels and 
rubber sandals flip-flopped happily 
around Bomoseen as if they had found 
the fountain of youth, an Eden of the 
Northeast. My father would drive 
through this hubbub at a crawl, as much 
out of curiosity, I imagine, as caution. 
Much of the lake's appeal to my young 
mind was, simply, that everybody in the 
whole world seemed to be there. 

How Bomoseen has changed! The 
crowds, the hotels, the hustle and bustle 
of the days of my youth are gone. To 
generations that preceded minę, how- 
ever, the metamorphosis must seem 
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even morę startling. There are still peo¬ 
ple living in the lakę region who are old 
enough to have witnessed sixty or morę 
years of fever-pitch social happenings. I 
find them now parked off the road, lake- 
side, their car Windows rolled down, or 
at water's edge, giving their legs a 
stretch. Their meditative gazes across 
the lakę are ubiąuitous. Bomoseen has 
given them much to be nostalgie about. 



Courtesy: Castleton Historical Society & Castleton State College 


Tourism took root here about 100 
years ago ; by the late 1800s there were 
at least a half a dozen sprawling hotels 
on Bomoseen. Their names ring with a 
rustic stateliness: The Grand View, 
DelMonte, Lakę House, Prospect House, 
Cedar Grove, The Glenwood. A 1902 ad- 
vertisement for The Glenwood gives a 
sampling of the lake's virtues: "Charm- 
ing location on west shore, 1 mile from 
Hydeville. Accommodates 200 guests. 
Excellent cuisine. Lakę George boats. 
Bowling alley. Provision for outdoor 
sports. Rates $2 per day, $7 per week. W. 
C. Mound, Proprietor." 

Visitors arrived at the hotels via a web 
of train and trolley lines that connected 
Bomoseen with New York City, and 
therefore theoretically with anywhere. 
They were deposited on the east side 
across from a cluster of hotels at a trolley 


depot at Lakę Bomoseen Park. As an al- 
ternative means of conveyance, the 
steamer A. B. Cook picked up passengers 
at the Southern tip of the "creek" — 
Bomoseen's digit-like outlet — and fer- 
ried them north, where the lakę deepens 
and broadens in a wilderness-like mag- 
nificence. Here, hotels on both shores 
were sąueezed in between the pines 
and hardwoods, or sat on lakę frontage. 

Bomoseen bloomed; its hotels became 
renowned, and even established a repu- 
tation for elegance. Those on the west 
shore had all burned down by the early 
part of this century, but the east shore 
matured. Sometime after World War I big 
bands clanged up the rails from New 
York City. Orchestras such as the Dorsey 
Brothers' and Glenn Miller's performed 
at Gibson's Dance Hall, just off Route 
30, and at an outdoor pavilion in Lakę 
Bomoseen Park, just behind Gibson's. 
For approximately a decade residents of 
Castleton, Fair Haven, Hubbardton and 
other nearby communities shared with 
the cottage dwellers and hotel guests a 
summertime night life that could only 
be compared to that of New York City, 
because that was its source. 

People of my parents' generation, as 
well as my parents, assure me that this 
was an indescribably romantic, invigo- 
rating, almost breathtaking time, fuli of 
parties at the hotels and dates at dances 
and concerts. Any conversation about 
those years carries on for just so long, 
however, before someone mentions the 
art critic Alexander Woollcott and the 
members of the "Neshobe Club," who 
acąuired Neshobe Island and began vis- 
iting here regularly in the 1920s. 
Through the 1930s the Buddha-shaped 
Woollcott included among his occa- 





sional hand-picked disciples not only 
Groucho Marx, but his brother Harpo, 
Noel Coward, Helen Hayes, Ruth Gor¬ 
don, Moss Hart, George and Beatrice 
Kaufman, Dorothy Parker, Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontannę, Laurence Olivier 
and Vivien Leigh. The collection of 
names, far from exhaustive here, reads 
like a guest list for a private Broadway 
party of the 1930s. 

At least part of the legacy of the Nesh- 
obe Club today is the total unabashed- 
ness its famous members and guests 
revealed to anyone who cared to drift by 
the island for a closer look. Nudity was 
within the rules of good taste there; in- 
toxication was not. If the reports can be 
believed, offshore gapers might have 
caught a glimpse of writer Dorothy Park¬ 
er wandering around Neshobe undraped 
one weekend; some may also have ob- 
served her on another occasion — re- 
treating from Neshobe after an edict that 
reportedly exiled her for a three-day 
drinking binge. At times the abandon of 
these Neshobe nabobs may have looked 
like hostility. It has been reported for the 


past forty years or morę, with what seem 
to be as many variations, that Harpo 
Marx once chased off a landing party 
with whoops and shrieks while bran- 
dishing a club and wearing nothing but 
some mud for war paint. Years later, in 
writing about his Bomoseen sojourns, 
Harpo wrote: 'The natives, in true Ver- 
mont fashion, didn't bother anybody 
who didn't bother them, but the tourists 
were a pretty nosey bunch." 

As if in repayment for this endemic 
reserve, a few natives even became part 
of the crowd over at Neshobe. Helen Burt 
was one of these favored few. Raised in 
Hydeville, she worked in several of Bom- 
oseen's hotels, and became acąuainted 
with her futurę husband, Joseph Hen- 
nessey, manager of the Neshobe Club 
and Woollcott's close friend. Mrs. Hen- 
nessey, now a sturdy, silver-haired, en- 
ergetic bookseller who lives and has a 
shop in Saratoga Springs, N.Y., testifies 
to the fascination people on the main- 
land had for Neshobe, and to the added 
allure the island gave Bomoseen. Wooll- 
cott's guests were driven to a highly con- 


spicuous spot on the east shore between 
Cedar Grove and Trakenseen hotels, 
known as "BulPs Landing." William 
Buli, or his son, Howard, native Ver- 
monters who operated an inn along the 
lakę, would then take the guests in a 
launch over to Neshobe. Mrs. Hennessey 
recalls with a laugh that, "Everybody [on 
the mainland] would watch to see who 
it was — they wanted to see if there was 
a celebrity." 

Bill Eagan of Hydeville is another who 
walked Neshobe's paths with the bless- 
ing of Woollcott. "I was errand boy," he 
says. "My cousin Cecil got the job in the 
fdrst place. Woollcott put him through 
Hamilton College." Among Eagan's 
well-polished memories of his Neshobe 
days is a recollection of Susan Fleming, 
a dancer, and Harpo Marx's wife. "Her 
legs were insured for a million dollars, 
and worth every penny of it," he says 
with a grin. 

Bill Hart, known as the "honorary 
mayor of Castleton" for his joviality and 
the various titles he's held in that town 
over his 70-plus years (there is no such 



Today at Crystal Beach, powerboats replace the A. B. Cook, opposite, one of Bomoseen's once-grand steamers. 
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A quarter of a mile off Bomoseen's eastern skore lies Neshobe 
Island, top and opposite, which Alexander Woollcott illuminated 
with stars like Lawrence Olivier and Vivien Leigh, above. 


office as "mayor" in Castleton), was a 
chauffeur for Woollcott and his entou¬ 
rage of celebrities. He reminisces about 
dropping off Groucho Marx at the White- 
hall, N.Y. train station. Groucho pushed 
a couple of bills into Hart's pocket with 
a snappy "Here, boy," before boarding 
the train. After seeing Groucho off, Hart 
checked the bills' denominations: two 
fifties. "And with that I could have 
bought and sold Whitehall," beams Hart. 

After Woollcott's death in 1943, Bom- 
oseen bcgan to slow down. The reasons 
are many and tangled. Some people at- 
tribute it to the sudden absence of celeb¬ 
rities — walking advertisements with 
limitless tourist appeal — after the Nesh¬ 
obe Club was disbanded. Others say that 
with the nationwide atrophy of swing 
musie, the ąuick-pulsed social life of 
Bomoseen lost an organ; and with the 


decline of train travel, even morę of its 
vitality. The evolution of an independ¬ 
ent, morę mobile sort of vacationer also 
seems to have had something to do with 
it: Americans traded in their formal wear 
for flannel shirts, jeans and backpacks, 
and their hotel habit for tents and camp- 
ers. Bear-like seclusion and non-stop 
travel became the favorite ąuarry of 
Americans on holiday. Hotel owners 
now had to reconcile the rising costs of 
maintenance with a diminishing clien- 
tele. Ultimately, and not surprisingly, 
they could not. Some of the hotcls madę 
it through the 60s, hut now they are gone. 

When I look for physical vestiges of the 
Bomoseen legends, for a fingerprint or 
two, I discover concrete steps where an 
enormous hotel once stood; a swampy 
mcadow where the dance hall beckoned 
thousands of people from all over ; the 
bandstand foundation and rock fountain 
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of Bomoseen Park, now lost in the hard- 
woods like ruins of a forgotten tempie. 

As different as the lakę has become, 
however, it doesrPt leave me with the 
sensation that something drastic is miss- 
ing. There is no mortal wound. There are 
vacancies but there is no abandonment. 
Up and down the shore things are hap¬ 
pening, but they are happening on a less 
yisible, ąuieter, and morę private scalę. 

On any summer day in the cove near 
what used to be called Lakę Bomoseen 
Village, down by BulPs Landing, there is 
a microcosm of activity. Children splash 
in the water off the beach of Prospect 
House, once a leviathan hotel and now 
an adapted-to-the-times motel. Adults, 
relaxing on blankets or on the soft grass 
up from the beach, talk softly in the heat, 
their words rising in the sun as subtly as 
morning moisture. A few hundred yards 
from the Prospect, golfers disappear over 
a hill, satellites in summer-long orbits. 
When the weather is good the parking 


lot of the Prospect House is crowded 
with automobiles. 

Across the cove from Prospect House 
the Edgewater Motel rises from the ruins 
of the Trakenseen, a once-grand hotel 
that also served — back when one was 
needed — as post office for Lakę Bomo¬ 
seen Village. The Trakenseen has been 
leveled, but Bernard and Valerie Porem- 
ski have constructed a combination of¬ 
fice and home between the two 
modernized buildings that house the mo- 
tel's guest rooms. Today, the Edgewater 
is open twelve months a year, finding 
skiers and leaf-peepers to be a devoted 
clientele. In the summertime, visitors 
bask on blankets and lounge chairs down 
by the water, mirror images of the guests 
across the smali cove at Prospect House. 

This bay, where the Prospect and Edge¬ 
water remain fastened to the shores, once 
burgeoned with activity: here Woollcott 
and friends boarded the launch and 
roared out to Neshobe, leaving in their 


wake an audience of gawkers; here is the 
lakę frontage nearest Lakę Bomoseen 
Park and Gibson's Dance Hall. It is cer- 
tainly not what it was, but it has prob- 
ably been a good while sińce the cove has 
been this awesomely peaceful. Gone is 
the glamor, but not the glory. 

On the northern reach of the Edge¬ 
water^ property, bright-colored sails of 
beached catamarans and sailboards rip- 
ple in the wind, like giant butterflies 
Hdgeting on the shore. Woodard's Marina 
is selling and renting these sailing craft 
as well as giving lessons. Sailing has be- 
come an enormously popular sport on 
Bomoseen, and regattas are held through- 
out the summer. It is not unusual these 
days to see twice as many sailboats as 
motorboats. This suits the lake's present 
laconic personality, and seems to draw 
even a subdued sort of attention to Bom¬ 
oseen. 

Among the catamarans and sailboards 
at the Edgewater is an incongruous, smali 
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motorized tour boat, also opcrated by 
Woodard's. It is a modest, modern, no- 
frills rig, a humble reminder of the A.B. 
Cook steamer of the turn of the century. 
As the boat leaves its slip, a taped mes- 
sage begins telling passengers of Bomo- 
seen's past. The hotels are named; their 
former locations pointed out. The boat 
circles Neshobe Island and there is an 
understandably prolonged perpetuating 
of the legends of the Neshobe Club. 

"Look, look. That must be where 
Harpo took his clothes off!" whispers one 
in-the-know passenger, tugging excitedly 
at her husband's arm. She points to the 
lawn where Woollcott and his guests 
played wild, anarchie games of croąuet 
morę than forty years ago. The smali 
green cottage that served as the original 
Neshobe clubhouse remains huddled 
among the trees, like a little person in a 
very large overcoat. Above the clubhouse 
on a ridge, the elegant stone house 
Woollcott later commissioned is barely 
visible through the woods. 

My ride on the tour boat occurs on an 
azure, gleaming June day. The warmth 
seems to be sifting down in shiny mi- 
croscopic grains that alight on the sur- 
face and remain floating there by the 
thousands — luminous armadas in min¬ 
iaturę. The cottage dwellers are out tak- 
ing fuli advantage of this inspirational 
weather — swimming, barbecuing, 
fishing, basking, strolling. In many cases 
their grandparents preceded them as va- 
cationers here, back in the hotel days. 
Every year they return to their usually 
impeccably well-maintained second 
homes for a week, a month, the whole 
summer if they can. They have inherited 
Bomoseen; what the lakę gets in return 
is their dedication. There is no mention 
of them during the taped lecture aboard 
the tour boat; because they come for the 
privacy so much in abundance here, they 
would probably prefer it that way. 

A thoroughgoing devotion to Bomo¬ 
seen is something one easily comes by 
and never forgets. This cerebral worship- 
ping, so much in evidence in the people 
who have become accustomed to stop- 
ping by the lakę merely to look out over 
its waters, also manifests itself in prac- 
tical, nurturing ways. The town of Cas- 
tleton and the Lakę Bomoseen 
Association, whose members are owners 
of lakcside property, have purchased a 
machinę that sińce 1974 has been har- 
vesting weeds in the lake's vulnerable 
bays, inlets and outlets and along the 
shorelines. The encroaching weeds first 
bccame apparent in the 1960s, when the 


town and the Association decided to do 
something about them. 

"We're very pleased with the results," 
says Jim Leamy, head of the Lakę Bom¬ 
oseen Association, who himself lives by 
the lakę. "We've had a lot of positive 
comments." Also, says Leamy, there is 
better sewerage of the camps and busi- 
nesses on Bomoseen: the direct runoff, 
which enabled weeds to proliferate, has 
been eliminated. A result of this atten- 
tion to environmental concerns is that 
yisitor flow is steady, and, says Leamy, 
"seems to be on the upswing." 

These projects of the lakeside dwellers 
and the town of Castleton have enabled 
Bomoseen to retrieve many primordial 
ąualities. Rainbow trout, finicky fish, 
have been successfully reintroduced to 
the lakę. Also, Bomoseen has regained an 
inviting clarity. A reputation for natural 
beauty is in the process of being firmly 
reestablished. 

However, the guardians of the lakę are 
not forsaking the reputation left by the 
busy past. The Lakes Region Associa¬ 
tion, a sort of Chamber of Commerce for 
Bomoseen, Lakę St. Catherine in Poult- 
ney, and Lakę Hortonia in Hubbardton, 
has been trying to build on that reputa¬ 
tion, and has had some success. For the 
fourth summer in a row the Northeast 
Bass Association is holding its tourna- 
ment here, due to the Association's ef- 
forts. Anglers from all over the Eastern 
Seaboard and their families attend this 
September affair, and many adopt Bom¬ 


oseen as the site for their summer va- 
cations, not just for the tournament. 

Another Lakes Region Association 
event is morę reminiscent of bygone dec- 
ades. On a perfect, warm, July night re- 
cently it sponsored a concert on the 
grounds of the Prospect House. Morę 
than 300 people came to hear the Ver- 
mont Symphony Orchestra's brass quin- 
tet and for that evening, musie returned 
to Bomoseen. The Association also plans 
to encourage morę winter activity by 
publicizing the top-notch cross-country 
skiing available in the surrounding coun- 
tryside, and the potential for iceboat and 
auto racing on the lakę. 

"We have to put in a few building 
blocks," says Bev Davidson, former head 
of the Lakes Region Association, speak- 
ing about the Bomoseen visitors the or- 
ganization hopes to attract. "We have to 
reach them. We're trying to decide what 
area we should go towards, so they know 
this lakę is here." 

The guardians of the lakę are adamant, 
irrepressible, determined not to allow 
the past or any of the lake's natural vir- 
tues to become useless flotsam in Bom¬ 
oseen^ voyage through time. "Oh, it's 
not a neglected lakę," says Herb Hoff¬ 
man, Castleton's former town manager. 
A Bomoseen fervor inereases the illu- 
mination of his rosy, affable face by yet 
another candela. His tonę is concerned, 
yet buttressed by optimism. "There'11 be 
a lot of new energy invested in that lakę. 
Everything goes in cycles." 
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THE SHAPING OF YER¬ 
MONT: FROM THE 
WILDERNESS TO THE 
CENTENNIAL 1749-1877 

by J. Kevin Graffagnino 

Morę than 250 color and black 
and white maps, engravings, 
lithographs, broadsides, and 
photographs join with lively 
narrative for an unusually well- 
designed history of early Yer¬ 
mont. From the unexplored 
wilderness days, land and 
boundary struggles, the anti- 
slavery movement to railroading 
and the pivotal decisions lead- 
ing toward economic growth, 
here is the sweep of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century devel- 
opment of a new land. Not only 
for the map connoisseur, The 
Shaping of Vermont is written for 
anyone interested in the rich 
history of northern New Eng- 
land. 

cloth, illus, 178 pp, 1214 x 15 3 4, 
$49.50 (XVI15) 



THE MARY AZARIAN 
ADDRESS BOOK 

by Mary Azarian 

As practical as it is elegant. 
Mary Azarian's Address Book 
is filled with woodcut illustra- 
tions from A Farmers Alphabet. 
Features include a waterproof 
cover with a concealed spiral 
binding and plenty of space for 
each address and phone entry. 
Functional, durable and Yer¬ 
mont inspired. 

spiral, illus, 112 pp, 6 X 9, 
$9.95 (AB120) 


GREEN MOUNTAIN BOOKS 



ETHAN 


ALLEN 




Fronticr 

Rcbcl^M 


CHARLES A. JELLJSON 


Vermont is a wonderful compan- 
ion along the way. Here is the 
natural history of Vermont — its 
geologie past, the first settlers, 
the ecology of mountains, for- 
est, wetlands and water, and 
the effects of man's hand upon 
the land. Illustrated with valu- 
able photographs, maps and 
linę drawings and fuli of sug- 
gestions for hikes and visits, The 
Naturę of Vermont answers the 
questions we all ask about the 
natural world. Charles Johnson 
is Yermont's State Naturalist. 


ETHAN ALLEN, 
FRONTIER REBEL 




paper, illus, 276 pp, 5 3 /» x 8 3 4, 
$9.95 (NY133) 


by Charles A. Jellison 


The life of Ethan Allen and the 
origins of Vermont are bound 
together in this colorful, sprawl- 
ing biography. It was Ethan Al¬ 
len who led the Green 
Mountain Boys to protect their 
land, and Ethan Allen who led 
them in overcoming Fort Ticon- 
deroga, and Allen again who at- 
tempted his ill-starred attack 
against Montreal resulting in his 
own captivity. He lived a fiery 
life as soldier, politician, land 
speculator, writer and even as 
aspiring traitor — a life that has 
grown to folk-hero proportions. 
"Excellent . . . What emerges is 
an extraordinary character, 
colorful, magnetic, enormously 
self-confident, and toweringly 
ambitious . . . This is a book to 
learn from and enjoy." American 
Historical Reuiew. 

paper, 360 pp, 6x9, $9.95 


fW! 

WEATHER 


THE STORY OF 
rHLYEAR WITHOUT 
A SUMMER 


HENRY STOMMEL 

AND ELIZABETH STOMMEL 


VOLCANO WEATHER: 
THE STORY OF THE YEAR 
WITHOUT A SUMMER, 
1816 

by Henry Stommel and Elizabeth 
Stommel 


(EA129) 
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THE NATURĘ OF YERMONT 
Introduction and Guide to a 
New England Environment 

by Charles W. Johnson 

If you're planning anything 
from a stroił in the woods to an 
ambitious trek, The Naturę of 


"Eighteen hundred and froze to 
death" is the expression you've 
heard recalling the summer of 
1816 when it snowed through- 
out New England in June, froze 
in July and froze yet again in 
August. The killing frosts led to 
a severe shortage of corn, the 
staple feed crop of most rural 
families. Farmers were forced to 
slaughter their animals and fam- 
ine followed. Cold and hardship 
of the most elementary naturę 
madę 1816 a summer to remem- 
ber with pain. 

What was the cause of all this 
trouble? The StommeEs believe 
it was the immense eruption of 
a volcano halfway around the 
world. 

Here is a window on Vermont's 
rural tradition at its hardest in 
Volcano Weather. 

cloth, illus, 177 pp, 6*4 x 9*4, 
$15.00 (YC130) 



THE VERMONT FARM 
YEAR IN 1890 

What was it like to farm the 
hills of Vermont in the days be- 
fore modern farming practices? 
This handbook, beautifully de- 
signed and a pleasure to hołd, 
explains many of the functions 
and activities of the Yermont 
smali farmer: preparing the soil, 
planting corn, haying, harvest- 
ing, ensilage, apple and cider- 
making, woodsmanship, ice 
cutting, mapie sugaring, fenc- 
ing, the farm workshop, and 
dairying. This is a wonderful in¬ 
troduction to farming from the 
new Billings Farm and Museum. 

paper, illus, 92 pp, 8x8, $5.00 
(FY128) 



AMC RIVER GUIDE TO 
NEW HAMPSHIRE AND 
YERMONT 


A handy and comprehensive 
guide to the rivers of Vermont 
and New Hampshire for canoe- 
ists and kayakists alike. 

Whether you enjoy white water 
or Sunday paddling, the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club provides 
the degree of difficulty, dis- 
tances, high-water season, scen- 
ery, portages and maps for 
thousands of river miles. If 
you've ever wondered how to 
navigate the rivers you've read 
about in Vermont Life, the AMC 
River Guide meets your needs in 
a neat way. 

paper, maps, 234 pp, 414 x 7*4, 
$8.95 (RG131) 
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By Fred Stetson 
Photographs by Paul O. Boisyert 


T here was a time when Vermont 
water was much morę than a drop in 
the bucket. The American Botanist and 
Family Physician reported one hundred 
and sixty years ago that the waters bub- 
bling up from springs in Sheldon would 
"promote digestion and prove diuretic." 
No ordinary liąuid, the Sheldon waters 
gained renown during the second ąuaitcr 
of the nineteenth century for restoring 
hair and curing the itch while simulta- 
neously relieving problems of the blood 


and liver. People flocked to be cured, and 
for reasons now lost in time, a few lucky 
ones were. 

That was in 1824 and that was minerał 
water. It smelled like rotten eggs, often 
was of a suspicious color and left a lin- 
gering putrid taste in one's mouth long 
aftcr it had becn choked down. Today 
pcuple aic bu>iiig biniple Veimont spiing 
watei. it comcb without the same ex- 
travagant claims for its curative powers, 
but the water is fresh and, as one label 


says, "gently filtered by the rocky soil of 
the Green Mountain forests. ,/ 

Not surprisingly, considering the fil- 
ter's ąuality, Vermont spring water has 
a refreshing change of taste. Brilliantly 
elear, it is notable for an absence of par- 
ticles, impurities, odors, colors and fla- 
vors. Instead of leaving an aftertaste, it 
leaves an afterthought—of crystal clarity. 

Apparently a growing number of peo¬ 
ple appreciate the differences enough to 
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turn from their taps. Vermont's smali but 
growing water-bottling industry is riding 
the swell of renewed interest in spring 
water. One of the most active and in- 
dustrious entrepreneurs to emerge is Ed 
Dlhos (pronounced DE-LOS), who bot- 
tles "Green Mountain Spring Water" in 
Sudbury. With the help of a single as- 
sistant, Dlhos maintains his spring, re- 
pairs eąuipment, operates bottling 
machines, loads heavy cases onto his 
trucks and travels hundreds of miles to 
deliver his spring water. 

In an average week, Dlhos says he bot- 
tles approximately 14,000 gallons, mak- 
ing him the largest spring water bottler 
operating within Vermont, but he is 
hardly alone in his labors. Five other Ver- 
mont companies have State Health De¬ 
partment approval to sell spring water: 
"Mountain Spring Waters of Vermont," 
Bennington; "Upcountry Spring Water," 
Moretown; "Vermont Natural Spring 
Water," Brattleboro; "Duxbury Vermont 
Springs," Moretown; and "Purified 
Spring Water," Springfield. 

Elsewhere, bottled water can be 
merely municipal water that has been 
processed and purified. This is not the 
case in Vermont, however, where the 
spring waters come directly from springs 
and where the spring water bottling busi- 
nesses are generally smali and family 
owned. Jack Tobin, who began bottling 
12 years ago as a "retirement business," 


Profits and clean water spring etemal 
from a well at the Leader Beverage Co. 
in Brattleboro. 


typifies the statek spring water entre¬ 
preneurs. Owner of "Upcountry Spring 
Water" in Moretown, he bottles spring 
water in a smali outbuilding, then per- 
sonally distributes it by van to retailers 
in Waitsfield, Stowe and Burlington. 

Even a soft drink bottler and a dairy in 
the State are diversifying to capture a 
share of the burgeoning market for spring 
water. The Leader Beverage Company of 
Brattleboro bottles soft drinks as its pri- 
mary business and spring water as a side- 
line. Each week, Leader bottles between 
600 and 1200 gallons of "Vermont Nat¬ 
ural Spring Water." Similarly, Idlenot 
Dairies of North Springfield, while con- 
tinuing milk production, has weekly 
sales of approximately 4500 to 5000 gal¬ 
lons of "Purified Spring Water." 

As sales of Vermont spring water have 
increased over the past few years, so has 
the bottlers' optimism about the busi¬ 
ness^ futurę. "In the last four or five 
years it's been expanding very rapidly," 
Tobin says. Dlhos is especially encour- 
aged by the trends. "The way business is 
going," he says, "we're going to tap three 
morę springs just to keep up with the 
demand." 

Nonetheless, it is hard in Yermont to 
imagine the water business of the 1980s 
ever approximating the state's fashion- 


able minerał spring business of the nine- 
teenth century. Contemporary consum- 
ers are still looking for a healthful drink, 
but the times and circumstances have 
changed. Today the elegant minerał re¬ 
sort hotels once found in places like Clar- 
endon, Brunswick, Highgate Springs, 
Sheldon, Middletown and Brattleboro, 
are mostly gone. 

Gone, too, is the crusading, sometimes 
revivalistic fervor associated with water 
cures of the earlier period. Writing in 
Vermont History a few years ago, Louise 
B. Roomet pointed out that "20 glasses 
per day was the recommended dose" for 
all good health-minded citizens. She cap- 
tured a glimpse of the revivalism sur- 
rounding water by ąuoting from an 1846 
issue of a publication called The Green 
Mountain Spring: "Work out your own 
salvation, with fear and trembling! 
Work! From early morn to early rest, the 
water-cure patient must work to bring 
on the necessary reactions after sweat- 
ing, plunging, douching, drinking ..." 

Ed Dlhos does not exhort his cus- 
tomers that way, but there is a slight 
sense about him that he is straddling the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Nothing contributes to this impression 
morę strongly than the large, sprawling, 
Italianate hotel built in 1865 that now 
houses his business. The building, which 
is on the National Register of Historie 
Places, has a hip-roofed tower in front 
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that soars a fuli five stories. Faded shades 
are drawn behind the tali Windows. Sur- 
rounding the property are an assortment 
of outbuildings, including an unusual oc- 
tagonal structure used years ago by 
gentlemen guests for chess, card games 
and smoking. 

In a paved parking and loading area, 
Dlhos is pushing a doiły stacked high 
with cardboard boxes. As it turns out, 
these contain plastic jugs of spring water 
that has been bottled in what was once 
the resort's recreation hall, a long, white, 
two-story, barn-like building. Above the 
hall on the second floor, an old bowling 
alley lies buried beneath piles of clutter 
and 25,000 morę plastic containers. 

Dlhos looks relieved to be home. He 
has been driving all night from New York 
City to Sudbury, a distance of morę than 
250 miles, after concluding deliveries of 
his water from his aging truck to distrib- 
utors throughout the metropolitan area. 
He is even morę relieved a few minutes 
later when his mechanic corrects a prob¬ 
lem with a white, cabinet-sized machinę 
that removes lingering water impurities. 
'The ozonator," he says, referring to the 
machinę by name, "is the answer to all 
the purification problems in the country 
today." 

After hearing about the ozonator for 
several long minutes, I ask Dlhos if we 
can see what I have driven many miles 
to see: the spring. As we walk upland, 


along a path mowed through the over- 
growth, Dlhos pauses from time to time 
to talk about the once-elegant hotel he 
purchased 21 years ago. 

It was, he says, the second building on 
the same site. The first was destroyed by 
fire. In various times in its past, the prop¬ 
erty has included a seven-hole golf 
course, a toboggan run, a smali ski slope 
and other recreation facilities. 

Dlhos says the place was a watering 
stop for horses in its earliest days, prob- 
ably about the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. He added, however, that 
farmers and travelers appreciated the 
water so much, they too became regular 
consumers. As the reputation of the 
place increased in stature, pressure 
seems to have been put on a succession 
of owners to find names of matching 
grandeur: first Hyde's Stagecoach Stop, 
then Hyde's Tavern, after that Hyde's 
Hotel and finally, Hyde's Manor. 

Dlhos purchased Hyde's Manor in 
1963, after noticing an advertisement for 
it in The New York Times. At first, he 
continued to operate the hotel as a resort, 
but about 10 years ago one of the guests, 
for reasons that are not exactly elear, set 
a room on fire. Although the fire was 
extinguished before it caused serious 
damage and no one was injured, Dlhos 


Edmund Sylvester is one of many 
testers ensuring that the State's 
spring water is free of bacteria. 


was concerned for his mother, who was 
living in the building. The next day, he 
asked the guests to leave. "We lost about 
$7000 that Christmas weekend," Dlhos 
recalled, "but we saved the hotel and we 
haven't opened it sińce." 

What he and his mother, Pauline An¬ 
derson, have opened is a business, now 
11 years old, that starts from a 100,000- 
gallon-a-day spring. The water flows 
from an underground aąuifer and up 
through crevices in a large, granite slab. 
The slab juts to the surface approxi- 
mately 300 feet from the recreation hall 
and its bottling facilities. 

A concrete reservoir, ten feet deep and 
ten feet sąuare, retains the water until it 
reaches a certain level, then discharges 
it downhill through a two-inch pipę. 
Dlhos says the flow from the spring is 
morę than abundant for his business. 
"When we were putting the foundation 
in [for the reservoir and spring house], 
they had three pumps working fuli time 
to stay ahead of the water." 

The spring is housed in a smali, wood- 
frame, insulated outbuilding. Insulation 
helps keep the water at a constant, cool 
temperaturę. "The colder the healthier," 
Dlhos says. "The best Insurance is to 
have the water kept cold until it's 
capped." Before reaching the bottling 
stage, however, the water flows down to 
a 500-gallon storage tank, through a 100- 
gallon "sparging" tank where the ozon- 
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Frotn this spring high on his property in Duxbury, 
Jack Tobin mns the state's smallest 
spring water bottling operation. 
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ator injects ozone to remove impurities, 
and then to one of four bottling machines 
in the recreation hall. 

Dlhos is delighted to demonstrate the 
workings of his machinery. First, he dons 
a pair of waterproof, yellow pants, then 
a pair of rubbers and Hnally, a white 
paper cap with "Ed" at the peak. Next 
he tests a machinę that washes five-gal- 
lon, heavy-duty plastic water bottles of 
the kind used at office coolers. In a few 
minutes, the machinę begins churning 
away, rotating the bottles through the 
wash cycle. 

Each bottle is pulled from the machinę 
by hand and aligned beneath one of three 
spigots. Occasionally, the bottles do not 
align directly beneath the gushing water. 
When this occurs, it sloshes down the 
conveyer and Dlhos's pants, over his rub¬ 
bers and onto the floor. No one takes any 
notice: the water does not cost enough. 

Dlhos's assistant seals each bottle 
with a green, plastic cap, then stamps 
each cap with the datę. Finally, the bot¬ 
tles are placed in a cardboard Container 
for shipping. 

In addition to following these steps, 
Vermont bottlers must send samples 
from their springs to the State Health 
Department in Burlington for monthly 
laboratory testing. This testing ensures 
that the producers' waters meet the 
Health DepartmenTs standards for pu- 
rity and freedom from bacteriological 
contamination. 

After all this work, it is hard to imag- 
ine there are substantial Financial re- 
wards for bottling and trucking a heavy, 
inexpensive product several hundred 
miles to a distributor or retailer. Dlhos 
and other bottlers seem pleased, how- 
ever, by the reception to their fresh Ver- 
mont spring water. The combination of 
industrial pollution, greater health aware- 
ness and concern for water contamina¬ 
tion are among the reasons they cite for 
the increased popularity of spring water. 
The concerned consumer, Dlhos says, is 
looking to extend his life with food and 
drinks that are "close to natural." 

Dlhos hopes his business will grow and 
prosper enough so that he can turn his 
attention back to the old hotel, which he 
dreams of restoring to its past glory. He 
says he is planning to form a non-profit 
Corporation to raise funds for the resto- 
ration. According to his dream, guests 
will be invited to the hotel, but rather 
than paying for their stay, they will be 
asked to work on the building. At the end 
of a long, hot day, they can be surę of a 
long, cold drink of some of the best water 
Yermont has to offer. 










Ed Dlhos has high hopes for restoring Hyde Manor in Sudbury, 
above, but in the meantime he caters to new tastes by 
bottling and marketing "Green Mountain Spring Water." 
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If we had a nickel for every time we've heard the saying that 
heating with wood warms us five times (cutting it, splitting 
it, stacking it, carrying it and burning it), we could afford to 
heat with oil. However, there are two stories unfolding in Ver- 
mont so heartwarming—sagas of farmers overcoming adversity 
and tragedy — that all futurę discussions of heating may be 
moot. The first one involves John Belter, the Vermont Jaycees 
Young Farmer of the Year and one of the United States Jaycees' 
top four young farmers of 1983. Last November, Belter lost a 
major portion of his barn and one-third of his herd in a fire. 
Volunteers moved in even before the smoke had cleared, began 
cleaning up the debris and transferred the cows to places where 
they could be temporarily cared for and milked. Later, those 
same friends, family and fellow farmers helped the Belters re- 
build the barn. In March, hardly defeated by the loss and hard 
work, the Belters joined the families of the other national Jay¬ 
cees farmers at the White House for breakfast with the Pres- 
ident. These days the farm is in fuli swing, although John Belter 
is still trying to replace all the cows lost in last auturmTs blaze. 

The second farmer, R. Lee Kayhart, lost both arms in a farm- 
ing accident on January 8. Over the next three months, while 
Kayhart recuperated in a hospital, friends and family cared for 
the Kayhart's three children, supplied meals according to a 
regular calendar, tended the farnTs 475 acres, and milked its 
200 cows. Total strangers sent contributions to enable the chil¬ 
dren to visit their parents, and amputees wrote letters of en- 
couragement. This spring, at an auction sponsored by the 
Addison County Farm Bureau, morę than $17,000 was raised 
(sometimes by selling a cow, having it re-donated and selling 
it again) to help Kayhart make mechanical adaptations to his 
machinery so that he will once again be able to farm. Both of 
these sagas speak well for the community of Vermont, but 
they also speak well for the futurę of farming in the Green 
Mountains. We can humbly say that no one is working harder 
in its behalf than a farmer without cows and a barn in South 
Burlington, and a farmer without arms in West Addison. 

We know, from our mail and our own experience, that a deep 
feeling of satisfaction comes from sitting down at the type- 
writer immediately after breakfast, a second cup of coffee close 
at hand, and hammering out letters to the editors of publica- 
tions. If the object of the letter is to point out an error in an 
article, the satisfaction may be so profound as to border on 
smugness. Having been smug once or twice ourselves (most 
recently when we tried to "correct" the spelling in the man- 
uscript), we hasten to notę that the name of the Onion River 
Jass Band, referred to in the Midsummer article, is spelled 
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correctly. Readers who want to pursue the matter further 
should take it up with the band directly. 

Sometimes the nicest things come in smali packages. We wcrc 
reminded of this the other evening when we settled down to 
read several modestly sized publications that have been lssued 
recently in the State. The first was The Vermont Farm Year in 
1890, a handbook written by Scott Hastings, Jr. and Geraldine 
Ames, published by the Billings Farm and Museum (which is 
featured in this issue), and available through the Vermont Life 
Bookshelf. The smali book traces through twelve chapters the 
activities that structured a farm family's life in East Central 
Vermont nearly a century ago. Chapter titles rangę from "Mak- 
ing the Land Produce" to "Apples and Cidermaking" to "Cut¬ 
ting Ice" to "Mapie Sugaring" and "Dairying," but these titles 
only begin to suggest the wealth of information buried in the 
pages. In a little morę than an hour of easy reading we discov- 
ered a recipe for switchel, the role a "shin breaker" plays in 
haying, the definition of culch — "an eclectic scattering of 
objects too damed good to be thrown away" — how many 16" 
x 16" x 12" blocks of ice a team of horses can puli at once, 
and that horses rather than oxen were used for ice cutting 
operations because their manure is drier and easier to scrape 
off the ice. When we finally closed the book we were hard- 
pressed to think of another recent hour that had been better 
or morę pleasurably spent in the pursuit of knowledge. 

The next smali book, Built Landscapes — Gardens of the 
Northeast, is really a catalogue for a traveling exhibition now 
making the rounds and organized by the Brattleboro Museum 
and Art Center. The first sentence of the foreword declares 
that "Living in Vermont inspires one to appreciate the land- 
scape," and what follows should provide inspiration to gar- 
deners everywhere. In truth, however, this is not so much a 
book about gardens in the generic, backyard sense (although 
the authors hope that the exhibition and catalogue "will guide 
the Vermonter interested in enhancing his personal land- 
scape"), as it is an introduction to GARDENS in the grand 
sense, a treatise on landscape architecture, and an appraisal of 
five prominent landscape architects who, over the past 90 
years, have influenced the way in which contemporary land¬ 
scapes are designed. Dan Kiley of Charlotte is one of those five 
innovators, and the photographs of his designs at the Currier 
Farm in Danby, which includes a "plant palette of sugar ma- 
ples, lilacs, common perennials and woodland plants," as well 
as a working apple orchard, prove finally that you can take a 
landscape out of Vermont but it's very hard to take Vermont 
out of the landscape. Incidentally, the catalogue is available 
for $11.25 by contacting the Museum (at Old Union Railroad 
Station, P.O. Box 662, Brattleboro, VT 05301). 

The reading that closed the evening was Images, Values and 
Development in Chittenden County, compiled and photo- 
graphed by Thomas Oates, Chairman of the Department of 
Journalism at St. MichaePs College, and published by the St. 
MichaePs College Press. This thin volume tackles the thorny 
ąuestion, "Can values and, by extension, a way of life, be pro- 
tected by preserving the artifacts and physical structures that 
we are told represent them?" On the way through the text and 
photographs that followed we added "rurban" to our vocabu- 
lary and learned that it "denotes a different kind of countryside, 
one with new life and work stylcs that constitute a mixturc 
of the urban and rural." According to one of the authors, Chit¬ 
tenden County is "rurbania," and in particular presents a par- 
adigm of the rurban paradox in Vermont, by contaimng not 
only 238 dairy farms but the largest Silicon chip manufactory 






in the country. The book does morę than toss ncw words 
around, however. It also attempts to answer the primary ques- 
tion it raises and, ultimately, it succeeds if only by encouraging 
us to rephrase the ąuestion as a statement. To our way of 
thinking, Vermont would be a radically different place if its 
artifacts and physical structures did not exist as a constant and 
tangible touchstone of its culture. 

Fred Knapp, the persevering wildlife photographcr responsible 
for the stunning shots of the elusive loons that appear on pages 
32-35, sells limited edition prints of his work. Readers inter- 
ested in procuring one of these prints should drop us a linę. 

Twenty years ago when we were young, pedał pushers were a 
popular style of pants that stopped halfway up the shins. To¬ 
day^ pedał pushers stop at nothing. They are undaunted by 
hills, highways and heavy traffic. They travel the roads on their 
bicyclcs, taking in the sights at a comfortable speed. John Frei- 
din, Director of Vermont Bicycle Touring, has written 25 Bi- 
cycle Tours in Vermont, just to give a little aim to that pedał 
pushing. It's available for $7.95 from Backcountry Publica- 
tions, Inc., P.O. Box 175, Woodstock VT 05091. 

When it was dedicated on Bennington Battle Day in 1905, the 
Ethan Allen Tower stood on Indian Rock in the center of the 
last vestige of wilderness in Burlington^ Old North End. Vice- 
President Charles Fairbanks and Secretary of the Interior Ethan 
Allen Flitchcock (who was Allen's great-grandson) were among 
the dignitaries attending the ceremonies. The tower itself 
loomed over everyone's head — a massive stonc structure built 
in the Norman style and intended to last into the ages, marking 
forever the homestead of one of Vermont's most flamboyant 
frontier fighters. The City of Burlington received the gift of the 
tower from the Sons of the American Revolution and pledged 
its support toward its safekeeping. 

The ages have a way of taking a heavy toll, however, espe- 
cially when maintenance begins to be neglected. Vandalism 
played a part, too. In 1974, with its stonework crumbling, the 
Tower was closed, and a welded gate secured the entrance 
against all comers. For nearly a decade it sat neglected, a sorry 
reminder of Vermont's most prominent pioneer. 

Then Lana Jarvis decidcd these rolling stones had gathered 
enough moss. A native Burlingtoman now living in Colchester 
and working as an audio-visual cataloguer at the University of 
Vermont, Jarvis had fond memories of the smali park where 
the Tower stood. She launched a crusade to save the structure, 
and with pluck reminiscent of Allen's, she found the funds 
and energy to have the Tower refurbished with ncw steps and 
a new roof. Resurfacing and remortaring secured the stones, 
and a safety railing was added to enable visitors to peer over 
the new parapet. 

This summer, on June 23, the Tower will be re-dedicated. 
The ceremony, although on a smallcr scalę than the original, 
will inelude a concert by a fife and drum regiment and a straw- 
berry festival. We takc it as a good sign, not only for the City 
of Burlington but for the spirit of Ethan Allen. A towering figurę 
in the statek history needs a tower to cali his own — and the 
steadfastness of friends to make surę that the memoriał rc- 
mains worthy of the memory. 

Sometimes it's hard to sec the garden for the lettuce. We secm 
to have been guilty of that in the articlc on ingenuity that 
appeared in the last issue. In our enthusiasm to praise Howard 
Prussack, whose vision has brought freshly grown lettuce to 


Vermont year round, we neglected to mention John Miller, 
who owns and operates the hydroponic eąuipment that makes 
High Meadows Farm's lettuce possible. We also heard as a 
result of that article from Paul Kebabian, former Director of 
the University of Vermont Library and an expert in the history 
of tools. According to an article Mr. Kebabian had published 
in The Chronicie of the Early American Industries Association 
last December — while we were readying our own article for 
publication — Silas Hawes should not be credited with in- 
venting THE First Steel sąuare, but with inventing the first 
Steel sąuare to receive a patent in the United States. Further- 
more, Mr. Kebabian has discovered that the correct datę of that 
patent issue should be 1819, not 1817. We thank him for bring- 
ing the fruits of his patient research to our atention. Finally, 
we apologize to dancer Pat Pritchett, whose name we mis- 
spelled in the last issue, and to the owners of the white Cape 
on page 24 of the spring issue, whom we moved without their 
knowledge or consent from the east side of the Worcester 
Rangę to the west. 

We would like to blow a horn for two organizations that already 
have strong brass sections of their own. Both the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra, which turns 50 this year, and the Ver- 
mont Philharmonic, which turns 25, are well worthy of this 
notę. 

The Symphony was founded in 1934 by the late Dr. Alan 
Carter, who went on to serve as conductor for 40 years, who 
attracted enormous numbers of friends to his musical cause, 
and who helped to build the symphony into Vermont's largest 
performing arts organization. Ten years ago, moustachioed 
maestro Efrain Guigui stepped to the podium with plans to 
transform the symphony from a group composed mostly of 
talented amateurs to a harmonious ensemble of professionals. 
In the decade sińce, the symphony has diversified its organi¬ 
zation to inelude a chamber orchestra, a string ąuartet and a 
festival orchestra for ballet and opera performances. In all of 
its efforts, the symphony has succeeded with bravura. 

The Vermont Philharmonic marches to the beat of a different 
drummer but its musie is no less loved or appreciated. Jon 
Borowicz founded the Philharmonic in 1959 while serving as 
Norwich University's director of musie. From the start, the 
Philharmonic has been composed solely of Vermonters — pro- 
fessors, doctors, farmers, businessmen, homemakers, mothers 
and musie teachers — who play for such meagre renumeration 
that they can be said to play only for the sheer pleasure of 
performing and making musie together. Today the Philhar¬ 
monic has as its conductor Brian Webb, who, like his prede- 
cessor, is on the faculty of Norwich University and Vermont 
College. It also still has among its ranks four of the Philhar¬ 
monic^ charter members: Russell Capelle, Janet Flink, Louis 
Levy and Shirley Strong. We'd like to take this brief oppor- 
tunity to applaud both the Symphony and the Philharmonic 
for their achievements and their musie over the years, and to 
cali for many encores in the years ahead. 

In the spring issue we had the rare pleasure of paying tribute 
to Murray Hoyt, who had served Vermont Life selflessly and 
warmly for 20 years. The tribute did not begin to repay Murray 
for his contributions, but it was an expression of hcartfelt grat- 
itude and it gave us the opportunity to announce Murray's 
appointmcnt as the magazinc^ first Senior Editor Emcritus. 
With great sadness, we now announce Murray's death, on 
March 21. His seat at the magazine's editorial round table will 
not be soon or easily filled. <&> 
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ASPBERRIES 


By Frank Lieberman 
Photographed by Hanson Carroll 


W e have no idea why it should bc that somc years are great 
for raspberries and sonie years they're scarcer than hens' 
teeth. Fortunately this was one of the good years, and what a 
pleasant surprise it was to everyone because everything seemed 
to point against it: too little rain (or was it too much), too cold 
(or too hot), not enough sun, and so on. Nevertheless, it was 
a fine raspherry season and we happily went to a berry patch 
not far away and gathered buckets fuli. 

These delectable fruits are to be found in a great many parts 
of the world and are known to have been eaten in Europę and 
Asia sińce prehistorie times. However, nobody in Europę 
thought to cultivate raspberries until approximately the mid- 
dle of the 17th century. After all, if wild raspberries usually 
grow in considerable, if thorny, profusion and are so naturally 
delicious, why should anyonc bother to cultivatc them. 

But man always tries to improve on naturę. He wants larger 
fruit and morę dependable crops. Regardless of the merits of 
this, raspberries are now cultivated, thus ensuring to some 
degree an adeąuate supply in season. Ncvertheless, there are 
still people who feel that the ąuintessence of summer fruits, 
the ąuintessence of true raspberry flavor, is only to be found 
in the wild berries. 

Wc're not particular, willing to take our raspberries as we 
find them, either cultivatcd or wild. We share this taste, as we 
do so many others, with our friend in Pomfret. Neither of us 
likes turnips; we both like very strong coffee; we think tripe 
is duli; and we are both convinced that the greatest taste in 
the world — even better than that of chocolate — is the taste 
of fresh raspberries. 

You can imagine, then, the pleasure we felt when our friend 
invited us to join him for a raspberry feast, as he put it. We 
lookcd forward to perhaps a rather large bowl of fresh berries. 
What we did not foresee was an entire dinner of his raspberry 
concoctions, but that's just what we had — a raspberry banąuet 
— complete with two desserts! 

We began with what, for lack of better words, we'll cali a 
chilled soup, although it is actually morę like a fruit cream. 
By any namc, it's an ambrosial beginning for any hot wcather 
repast. 

Our friend makes it with unswcetcned raspberries and con- 
ccntrated frozen apple juice. Thin one can of concentratcd juicc 
with one can of water. For each serving, combinc one-half cup 
of this mixture with one-half cup of raspberries, pureed in a 
blender to the consistency of light cream. The apple conccn- 
trate naturally sweetens the combination without sugar, but 
a few drops of lemon juice will enhance its taste. Chill the 
"cream" and serve it with a grating of fresh nutmeg and a dab 
of sour cream. 

This same mixture can double for dessert. Into four servings 


of raspberry "cream," fold two stiffly beaten egg whites, sweet- 
ened to taste. This makes a delectable Raspberry Fluff. 

After we had polished off every last drop of the cold fruit 
cream, our friend presented us with plates of thin slices of 
smoky Vermont ham, lightly covered with sour cream and 
generously topped with unsweetened raspberries. Framing this 
were young lettuce leaves sprinkled with salt and lemon juice. 
The combination of the smoky ham and raspberries was a 
delicious surprise, nicely complemcnted by crusty French 
bread, sweet butter and a cool bottle of Muscadet, one of our 
favorite white wines. 

Then came the two desserts. 

The First was a simplified version of the classic "Strawberry 
Romanoff." Our friend mixes crushed berries into swectened 
whipped cream in a proportion of l A berries to 2 A cream, with 
a dash or two of vanilla extract. Spoon this into the bottom of 
a large winę glass, then fili with lightly sugared whole berries 
and top with morę whipped cream if you wish. We prefer it 
without the extra cream, but each to his own! 

Then, just in case we hadn't had our fili of raspberries our 
indefatigable friend had madę a 

RASPBERRY TART (serves 4 to 6 ) 

1 oz. plain gelatin Raspberries 

l A cup water or dry sherry Whipped cream 

3 A cup raspberry jelly Smali mint leaves 

3 A cup apple juice mixed as above 

First blind bakę a short-crust pie shcll in an 8 x 2 inch round 
pan. Lct it cool. 

Sprinkle the gelatin on either water or dry sherry in a smali 
shallow pan and let it stand five minutes. Heat the raspberry 
jelly until it melts, then add the apple juice. Next, gently heat 
the gelatin until it melts and clarifies; then add it to the juice 
mixture and let cool. 

Coat the bottom and sides of the crust with meltcd sweet 
butter to "waterproof" it. Chill one-half hour to set the butter, 
then pour in a thin layer of gelatin and chill until firm. Fili 
the crust with lightly sugared berries, pour in the rcmaining 
gelatin to just below the top of the crust. Chill for 2 or 3 hours 
until firm and garnish with whipped cream or smali tender 
mint leaves, or both. 

You may have noticed that our friend in Pomfret freąuently 
uses cream with raspberries. This is because he thinks 
the flavors are mutually enhancing. He is not against doing 
without cream now and then, but he wouldn't want to make 
a habit of it. When it comes to raspberries, we couldn't agree 
with him morę: It's marvelous having too much of a very good 
thing! 
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Things to Do , Summer 1984/' Vermont Travel Dwision, 134 State St., Montpelier, 

Vt. 05602 (tel. 802-828-3236); or visit local information booths when traoeling in 
Yermont. 


RECURRING EVENTS 

To Oct. 1: Springfield Art & Hist. Soc., Tues.- 
Fri. 1-5 p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m. 

To Oct. 8: Weston Farrar Mansur House, Sat. 

I- 5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m.; Rutland Pico Alpine 
Slide. 

To Mid-Oct: E. Hubbardton Battlefield & Mu- 
seum, Wed.-Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m.; Windsor 
Old Constitution House, daily 9:30-5:30 p.m.; 
W. Addison John Strong DAR Mansion, Fri.- 
Mon. 10-5 p.m.; Stratford Justin Smith Mor- 
rill Homestead, Wed.-Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m.; 
Stowe Gondola, Auto Road, Alpine Slide; 
Shaftsbury Peter Matteson Tavern Museum, 
Fri.-Sun. noon-4 p.m.; Orwell Mount Inde- 
pendence, Wed.-Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m.; Peru 
Mountain Rafting; Isle La Motte St. Anne's 
Shrine; Grafton Hist. Museum, Sats. 2:30- 
4:30 p.m. plus Suns. July & Aug.; Brown- 
ington Old Stone House Museum, Fri.-Tues. 

II- 5 p.m. (July-Aug. daily); Addison Chim- 
ney Point Tavern, Wed.-Sun. 

To Oct. 21: Burlington Ferry Crossings to Port 
Kent, NY; Plymouth Notch Birthplace of 
Pres. Calvin Coolidge. 

To Oct. 26: No. Bennington Park-McCullough 
House. 

Through Oct: Bennington Battle Monument, 
daily 9-5 p.m.; Barre Rock of Ages Granite 
Quarries, tours Mon.-Fri.; E. Burkę Auto 
Toll Rd., daily; Manchester Hildene, daily 
10-4 p.m.; Peru Alpine Slide & Scenie Chair- 
lift, 9:30-6 p.m.; Proctor Vt. Marble Exhibit; 
Wilson Castle; Windsor Am. Precision Mu¬ 
seum, daily 9-5 p.m.; Weybridge UVM Mor¬ 
gan Horse Farm, daily 9-4 p.m.; St. 
Johnsbury Mapie Grove Mapie Museum, 
daily 8-4:40 p.m. 

Through Nov: Bennington Museum; Glover 
Bread & Puppet Museum, daylight hours. 

To Mid-Dec: Brattleboro Museum & Art Cen¬ 
ter, daily exc. Mon. & holidays 1-4 p.m. 

To Dec. 23: Pittsford New England Mapie Mu¬ 
seum, daily 8:30-5:30 p.m. 

To Dec. 24: Putney Santa's Land. 

To Dec. 31: Putney Harlow's Sugar House. 

To Jan. 1: Shelburne Vt. Wildflower Farm, 
daily 10-5 p.m. 

June 1-July 4: Burlington Lakę Champlain Dis- 
covery Festival. 

June 1-Sept. 3: Bomoseen Lakę Boat Tours. 

June-Sept. Vernon School House Museum, 
Sun. 2-4 p.m.; Shelburne Farms. 

June 1-Mid-Oct: Fairfield Pres. Chester A. Ar¬ 
thur Birthplace; Manchester Festival of the 
Arts; Newfane Windham Cnty. Hist. Soc. 
Museum, Wed.-Sun. 2-4 p.m. 


June 1-Oct. 31: Middlebury Sheldon Museum, 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5 p.m., closed holidays. 

June 2-Oct. 31: Woodstock Billings Farm & Mu¬ 
seum, daily, 10-4 p.m. 

June 10-Oct. 21: Rutland Chaffee Art Center, 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. 

June 21-Aug. 9: Old Bennington Piano Con- 
certs, Fri. 9 p.m. 

June 23-Oct. 9: Chester Art Guild, Tues.-Sun. 
2-5 p.m. 

June 24-Oct. 7: Morrisville Mud City Antique 
Market, Sun. 10-4 p.m. 

June 26-Aug. 6: Putney Yellow Barn Musie Fes- 
tival, Tues., Fri., Sat. 8 p.m. 

June 28-Aug. 30: Weston Church Sale, Thurs. 
2-4 p.m. 

June 29-Aug. 11: Norwich Opera Festival. 

June 30-Sept. 3: Killington Chairlift, daily 10- 
4 p.m.; Gondola, Sat., Sun. 10-4 p.m.; Marl¬ 
boro Hist. Soc., Sat. 2-5 p.m. 

July-Aug: Grand Isle Hyde Log Cabin, Wed.- 
Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m.; Quechee Concert, Sat. 
4 p.m.; St. Albans Franklin Cnty. Hist. Mu¬ 
seum, Tues.-Sat. 1-4 p.m.; Weston Band- 
stand Concerts, Tues. Eve., Sat. afternoons. 

July 1-Sept. 3: Calais Kent Tavern Museum, 
Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 

July 1-Oct. 15: Chester Hike Vt. Inn-to-Inn. 

July 2-Oct. 31: Montpelier Statehouse Tours, 
Mon.-Fri. 10 & 2:30 p.m. 

July 5-Aug. 11: Burlington Shakespeare Festi- 
val UVM, Info: 656-2094. 

July 5-Aug. 23: Hardwick Craftsbury Chamber 
Players, Thurs. 8 p.m. 

July 6-Aug. 22: Burlington Craftsbury Cham¬ 
ber Players, Wed. 8 p.m 

July 7-Aug. 12: Marlboro Musie Festival, Sat. 
8:30 p.m., Sun. 2:30 p.m., Fri. 8:30 p.m. (July 
27, Aug. 3, 10). 

July 12-Aug. 16: Woodstock Brown Bag Con¬ 
certs, Thurs. noons. 

July 20-Sept. 28: Killington Hanson Carroll 
Photography Workshops, wknds. exc. July 
27 & Sept. 7, Info: 422-3333. 

July 22-Aug. 12: Burlington Mozart Festival, 
Info: 862-7352. 

July-Sept: Bethel Hist. Soc. Museum, Sun. 2-5 
p.m. 

LUNCHEONS AND SUPPERS 
JUNE 

2: Marshfield Buffet 5 p.m. 

15: Vernon Strawberry Supper 5:30, 6:30 p.m. 

17: Hartland Four Corners Chicken Barbecue 
noon-2 p.m. 

21: So. Hero Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m. 

22: Milton Lasagne Dinner 5-7 p.m. 


23: Grafton Strawberry Supper 5, 6 p.m.; Mil¬ 
ton Chicken Dinner 5-7 p.m. 

28: E. Montpelier Strawberry Festival 5:30 p.m. 

30: Dummerston Ctr. Strawberry Supper 5-7 
p.m.; Pownal Ctr. Strawberry Festival 10 
a.m. 

JULY 

4: E. Corinth Bazaar 10 a.m. & Barbecue 12:30 
p.m.; Shelburne Auction, Bazaar & Barbecue 
10 a.m. 

7: Georgia Chicken Barbecue & Bazaar; 
Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 p.m. 

11: Morgan Sugar-on-Snow 5, 6, 7 p.m. 

12: St. Johnsbury Strawberry Shortcake Supper 
5-7 p.m. 

14: Marshfield Buffet Supper 5 p.m.; Browns- 
ville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 p.m. 

15: Stowe Buffet Pienie & Empire Brass Quintet 
Concert, Trapp Family Lodge 5 p.m. 

19: So. Hero Ham Supper 5 p.m. 

21: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 p.m. 

22: Stowe Buffet Pienie & Frank Mills Concert, 
Trapp Family Lodge 5 p.m.; Sudbury Pie & 
Ice Cream Social & Concert. 

28: Wells Variety Day & Ham Dinner; Browns- 
ville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 p.m. 

29: Marshfield Old Home Sunday 11 a.m., din¬ 
ner following; Stowe Buffet Pienie & Vt. 
Symphony Concert, Trapp Family Lodge 5 
p.m. 

AUGUST 

4: Randolph Chicken Barbecue & Bakę Sale 10- 
4 p.m.; Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 
p.m. 

11: Brandon Food Sale 10 a.m.; Brookfield Beef 
Barbecue 5, 6:15, 7:30 p.m.; Thetford Hill 
Fair (2 p.m.) and Barbecue (5 p.m.); Browns- 
ville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 p.m. 



Bikers at the State Capitol. 
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18: E. Corinth Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7 p.m.; 
Wells Chicken Barbecue & Homecoming Pa¬ 
radę. 

23: So. Hero Turkey Supper 5 p.m. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
JUNE 

2- 3: Enosburg Falls Vermont Dairy Festival. 
8-10: Burlington Vt. Jazz Festival. 

9: Bennington Community Attic Sale, Park 
McCullough House. 

10: Manchester Garden Party Hildene 5-8 p.m. 
13: Windsor House Tour 10-4 p.m. 

15- 17: Burlington Fishing Derby; Shelburne 
Hot Air Balloon Festival. 

16: Chelsea 4-Mile Garage Sale 9:30 a.m.; 
Windsor Fair 10-3 p.m. 

16- 17: Vergennes Lakę Champlain Windsurfer 
Winter's End Celebration, Info: 899-3628. 

21-22: Weathersfield Ctr. Antique Show & Sale 
10-4 p.m. 

21- 24: Fairlee Lion's Club Fair. 

22- 23: Springfield Alumni Weekend. 

22- 24: Quechee Balloon Festival; Milton Fair. 
23: Bennington Triathlon Races; Essex Jct. 

Highland Games. 

23- 24: Burlington Regional Sailboard Regatta; 
Ethan Allen Tower Grand Opening Paradę 
& Pienie. 

24: No. Danville Lamplight Service & Hymn 
Sing 7:30 p.m.; Newport Canoe-A-Thon. 

28: Newfane Flower Show 1:30-5:30 p.m. 

30: E. Calais Arts Carousel 3 p.m. - dusk; Mor- 
risville Auction 10 a.m.; St. Johnsbury Kids' 
Summerfest 1-4 p.m. 

30-July 1: Essex Jct. Antiques Show & Sale 10- 
5 p.m. 

JULY 

1: Burlington Sailboat Race; Manchester Vt. 

Symphony Pops Concert, Hildene 7-9 p.m. 
3: Burlington Shakespeare Benefit 4-11 p.m. 
UVM. 

3- 4: Bristol July Fourth Celeb. 

4: Statewide Fourth of July Celebrations: Bar¬ 
ton, Manchester, Middlesex, Plainfield, Ran- 
dolph, Saxtons River, Springfield, Stowe, 
Warren, Waterbury, Middlebury, Burling¬ 
ton; Randolph Flower Show 1-5 p.m; Shel¬ 
burne Vt. Symphony Pops Concert & 
Fireworks 



Horse Pulling, Orleans County Fair. 


4-7: Brandon Freedom & Heritage Festival. 

4-8: Woodstock Summer Festival. 

6: Brandon Flower Show 2-8 p.m. 

6-7: Bellows Falls Fiddler's Contest. 

7: Calais FiddlePs Concert 2 p.m.; Manchester 
Antique Festival 8-4 p.m.; Middlebury Peas- 
ant's Market 10-4 p.m; Springfield Bazaar 9 
a.m.; Sutton Draft Horse Show 10:30 a.m. 

8-15: Middlebury Festival-on-the-Green. 

12: E. Corinth Flea Market 10-4 p.m.; Wood¬ 
stock Fair St. James Church 10-4 p.m. 

12- 13: Barre Paletteers Art Show 12-9 p.m. 

13: Woodstock Dog Show Union H.S. 9-6 p.m. 

13- 14: Norwich Church Fair. 

13-15: Bennington Antique Show 9-5 p.m. 

14: Chelsea Flea Market 10-4 p.m.; Craftsbury 
Common Antiques & Uniques Festival 10-5 
p.m.; Montpelier Midsummer Festival 11-10 
p.m.; Rutland Vt. Symphony Concert 7 p.m. 

15: Irasburg Fair, auction, barbecue, paradę; 
Middlebury Vt. Symphony Concert 7 p.m. 

18: Manchester House Walk 1-4 p.m.; Middle¬ 
bury Auction 6:30 p.m. 

19- 22: Bradford Conn. Valley Fair; Newport 
Aquafest. 

20- 21: Barre Ethnic Heritage Festival. 

20- 22: Burlington Church St. Festival; North- 
field Quilt Festival; Stowe Craft Show. 

21: Bennington St. Peter's Church Fair; Graf- 
ton Church Fair 10-5 p.m. 

21- 22: Gaysville Vt. Gas & Steam Engine Show; 
Johnson Lamoille Cnty. Field Days. 

22: Burlington Windsurfer Lotus-Duvet Re¬ 
gatta, bay to breakers, Info: 899-3343; Derby 
Linę Vt. Symphony Concert 8 p.m. 

23-24: Northfield Slavic Festival 8 p.m. 

24: So. Royalton Pioneer Day, Joseph Smith 
Memoriał. 

26- 29: Swanton Summer Festival. 

27- 28: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar. 

28: Jamaica Old Home Day 9-11 p.m.; Sun- 
derland Bennington Cnty. 4-H Fair; Hard- 
wick Fiddlers' Contest 11 a.m.; Woodstock 
Antiques Market H.S. 10-4 p.m; Brattleboro 
Vt. Symphony Concert 7 p.m. 

28- 29: Montpelier Fools' Fest 10 a.m.-l a.m. 
Sat., noon-9 p.m. Sun. 

29: No. Danville Old Home Day, lamplight 
service, Hymn Sing 6:30 p.m.; Richmond Pil- 
grimage to Old Round Church 11:30 a.m; 
Stowe Vt. Symphony Concert 7 p.m. 


AUGUST 

1: Stowe Bazaar Comm. Church 10-2 p.m. 

2: So. Hero Bazaar 1-4 p.m. 

3-4: Middlesex Wash. Cnty. Field Days, New- 
hall's Farm. 

3- 5: Manchester Craft Fair; Waterbury Cele¬ 
bration. 

4: Barton Orleans Cnty. Arts & Crafts Fair 10- 
4 p.m.; Bellows Falls Flower Show 1-5 p.m.; 
Hartford Flea Market 9-4 p.m.; Middletown 
Springs Bazaar 11-3 p.m.; Townshend Fair 
10-9 p.m.; Woodstock Univ. Church Fair 10- 
3:00 p.m. 

4- 5: Bristol Summer Festival Market 10-5 p.m.; 
So. Burlington Champlain Valley Gem & 
Minerał Show, 10-5 p.m.; Weston Artists 
Show. 


5: Holland Old Home Day; Waitsfield Croquet 
Tournament; Woodstock Fair & Auction No. 
Univ. Church 10-2 p.m. 

8: Weybridge Vermont Day UVM Morgan 
Horse Farm 10:30-3 p.m. 

8-11: New Haven Addison Cnty. Fair & Field 
Days 7 a.m.-midnight. 

9: Stowe Rotary Auction 10 a.m.-midnight 
Elem. School. 

10: Springfield Street Party 6-11 p.m. 

10-11: Burlington Antiques Show & Sale St. 
Mark's Church, 10 a.m. on; So. Hero Quilt 
Show 9-5 p.m.; Windsor Antique Show 6-8. 

10- 12: Grand Isle Art Show & Sale Fri. noon- 
8 p.m., Sat. & Sun. 10-5 p.m.; Stowe Antique 
& Classic Car Rally Topnotch Field. 

11: Dummerston Ctr. Fair 11-4 p.m.; Hyde 
Park Family Festival 9-4 p.m.; Newfane Con¬ 
cert, Margaret MacArthur 2-4 p.m.; St. 
Johnsbury 'Tarę" 10-3 p.m.; Waitsfield Po- 
etry-in-a-Barn Knoll Farm 1:30 p.m.; Weston 
Bazaar 10-3 p.m. 

11- 12: Rutland Festival in the Park 10 a.m.- 
dusk. 

13-19: Chelsea Bicentennial Week. 

15-19: Barton Orleans Cnty. Fair. 

16: Calais Vt. Day, Kent Tavern 10-4 p.m.; So. 
Royalton Bazaar & Smorgasbord 2-6:30 p.m.; 
Waitsfield House & Garden Tour 10-5 p.m. 

17: New Haven Church Bazaar 1-8 p.m. 

17-18: Woodstock Festival 9-5 p.m. 

17- 19: Sheldon Franklin Cnty. Field Days. 

18- 19: Bondville Fair. 

19: Bennington Battle Day Paradę noon; 
Brownington Old Stone House Day 10-5 
p.m. 

20-26: Stowe Grand Prix Tennis Tournament. 

22: Cabot Christmas in August. 

23: Newbury House Tour & Quilt Show 11-7 
p.m. 

23- 26: Bristol Country A-Fair; Lyndonville 
Caledonia Cnty. Fair. 

24- 26: Brattleboro Home, Industrial & Craft 
Show; Wilmington Deerfield Valley Farm¬ 
er's Days. 

25: Tunbridge Flea Market. 

26: No. Danville Lamplight Service & Hymn 
Sing. 

27-Sept. 3: Essex Jct., Champlain Valley Ex- 
position; Ripton Open House Robert Frost 
Cabin. 



Hot Air Balloon Festiual. 
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Risitig above the bustle of sumrner activity irt the 
Green Mountains, photographer Russ Schleipman captured 
this breathtakingly peaceful vieiv near Woodstock. 





























